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And BREAD is one of the 


MORE PLANES, and more trained men 
ready to put them in the air, is one of our 
national needs. And a sound, well-bal- 
anced diet is important to the fitness and 
efficiency of those who fly the airways. 













COURAGE, quick thinking, self-reliance and 
strong muscles—all are developed by com- 
petitive sports. But the harder the sport, the 


best sources of Food-Energy 


more food-energy is required. Bread helps 
supply sustained food-energy needed for 
endurance straight through the game. 













TO THE GIRL who longs for leadership—in 
sports, in school, in social life—bread at 
every meal helps to supply food-energy 
needed for daily tasks and hours of fun. 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, contains, in almost 
ideal proportions, both muscle- 
building food and energy food... 
contributes valuable minerals, in- 
cluding calcium and phosphorus 
.-- and is nearly 100% digestible. 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


HYSICAL FITNESS... a well- 

balanced national diet —these 
are invaluable allies in America’s 
great program for increasing 
national strength. 


Among the foods which supply 
food-energy needed for physical 
fitness, one of the best and 
cheapest is bread. 


Active boys and girls, particu- 
larly, will want this valuable energy 
food. Bread releases sustained food- 
energy which is needed for endur- 
ance through hard, active exercise. 


And good bakers’ bread, made with 

















FOOD FOR THE NATION! And bread 
—so easy and economical to buy— 
offers a wealth of nourishment. 


milk, contains good protein for tis- 
sue building and repair. 


So make bread or toast an im- 
portant part of each meal. Modern 
diet authorities recognize that bread 
is one of the best and cheapest 
sources of necessary food-energy! 


For further information about 
Bread, write to the Department of 
Nutrition, American Institute of 
Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 
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BOULDER DAM 


By 
DOROTHY 
CHILDS 
HOGNER 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF ENORMOUS BOULDER 
DAM WHICH TAMES THE COLORADO'S RAM- 
PAGEOUS WATERS AND STORES THEM IN LAKE 
MEAD FOR THE USE OF DESERT FARMERS 


E WERE driving across Nevada when our old 

\ x / roadster suddenly began to make a fearful noise. It 

sounded like a machine gun, speeding up the de- 
serted road. We stopped, and Nils crawled under the car. 

“The muffler has blown out,” he announced from under- 
neath. 

We had had the muffler fixed in Las Vegas, and here it 
was, broken again and dragging on the ground. We looked 
wearily at our map to see how far the next town was. The 
nearest was Boulder City, where we were going to see Boulder 
Dam. Our map told us that although this city had a popula- 
tion of only five thousand souls, it was the third largest ‘‘city” 
in Nevada—which confirmed what we already knew, namely 
that Nevada was a sparsely populated State, and that there 
was little hope of finding a garage between towns. 

As we stood there, on the main transcontinental highway, 
there wasn’t a car in sight but our own. On all sides of us, 







Photograph by Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. 


Harnessing the raging waters of the 
Colorado, Boulder Dam creates the 
largest artificial lake in the world 
and brings life to a thirsty desert 


the intense heat of summer glared over the vast desert valley, 
and over the great, lumpy, barren mountains, rising im- 
pressively on both sides. We could see and feel the loneli- 
ness of the place. 

Just then my husband picked up a piece of baling wire and 
an old tomato can from the roadside, and crawled under the 
car again. 

“What are you doing?” I asked, feeling a bit irritable 
from the heat. 

“I'm fixing the muffler,” he replied. 

I have seen parts of an old car mended with a hairpin, 
and so I was not surprised to see a tomato can being tied onto 
our car. When Nils emerged from underneath it, we con- 
tinued guite noiselessly on our way. The muffler was wpe 
nently fend, and now the only noises were the squeaks and 
rattles caused by riding over desert byways. 

As we rattled on toward Boulder Dam, it seemed odd to 
us to think that we were heading toward the world’s largest 
reservoir. The country was so dry that it did not look as 
though it ever had had a puddle of rain water. 

We were surprised to find Boulder City a cool-looking 
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A GROUP OF PEOPLE 
EXPLORE A 
MEAD 


BELOW: 
IN A SPEEDBOAT 
CURIOUS COVE ON LAKE 


Photograph by Union 
Pacific Railroad 


town, with trees—a glad sight in an arid land. Awnings ex- 
tend from the shop fronts over the sidewalks, making the 
streets cool and gay. It is a model desert town, built by the 
Government especially for the workers on the dam. 

We had our tent and camp kit with us, and so we did not 
stay long in Boulder City. We drove down into Black Canyon, 
a narrow gap in the earth’s surface. The steep road soon 
brought us to the new beach of Lake Mead. Suddenly we 
were at the side of blue water, looking across the narrow lake 
at the masses of black and reddish rock which form the op- 
posite canyon wall, in the State of Arizona. The rocks stood 
out, naked against the bright blue sky. The scene was one of 
violent contrasts and strange beauty. A quantity of clear 
water in a land of constant drought is startling to behold. 
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AN AIRPLANE FLIES HIGH ABOVE LAKE MEAD, SET IN 
ARID WASTELAND. ITS WATERS BRING NEW FERTILITY 
TO DESERT FARMS, TURN DYNAMOS IN COASTAL CITIES 
OVER TWO HUNDRED MILES AWAY, AND SUPPLY DRINK- 
ING WATER TO LOS ANGELES. BELOW: THE WHITE 
CURVE OF THE DAM FILLING THE NARROW CANYON 
SEEMS DWARFED WHEN VIEWED FROM HIGH IN THE AIR 


But this water was, to us, an especially welcome sight. We 
had been camping in the desert, and that means washing in a 
teacup of water. The thermometer on our windshield regis- 
tered one hundred and ten degrees, and so we were not only 
covered with dust, but we were very hot and tired. How 
good the waters of Lake Mead looked! We forgot all about 
Boulder Dam, which we had come to see. All we wanted 
then was to get into the water. 

First we had to make camp in order to have a bathhouse. 
In front of us, we saw two barges tied to the shore. These 
barges, at that time, were the “soda fountains” of Lake Mead. 
A sign advertised cold pop for sale. Another sign read, 
Poineer Operators. Ride the Red Boats, seventy-five cents. 
We went aboard one of the barges and while sipping a bottle 
of pop, we asked the owner why “‘pioneer’’ was spelled 
“poineer.”” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘the fellow that made the sign just didn’t 
go to school long enough.” 

We decided to take a ride on one of the “Poineer Red 
Boats,” after supper; but now we could think of nothing 
except going swimming. To our question about a place where 
we might put our tent, the barge owner replied, ‘Don’t pitch 
it too near the water. The lake's rising two feet a day.” 

We hastened to pitch our tent in the sand among the 
scraggly desert sage, a few yards back from the water's edge. 
Then we made a record quick change into bathing suits, and 
plunged into Lake Mead. The water was so cold, in contrast 
to our overheated bodies and the overheated air, that we 
shivered when we dived. But, once in the water, we floated 
contentedly for a long time because it was actually warm. The 
water temperature does not go below seventy degrees all 
summer. 

As we floated, we looked for the dam which makes this 
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body of water the largest artificial lake in the world. There 
was no sign of it. On either side, we saw only the lake 
winding through the narrow canyon. 

Lake Mead was formed by damming the Colorado River, 
and its waters were backed up the incredible distance of one 
hundred and fifteen miles, into the lower reaches of the 
Grand Canyon itself. What a placid surface the rushing river 
here presented! We were anxious to visit the great dam 
which has formed this enormous reservoir. 

Just then a truckload of C.C.C. boys arrived on the shore. 
They wore bathing trunks, and they were a funny sight be- 
cause their backs were nearly black with sun tan, while their 
legs were white. They had apparently been working under 
the desert sun, clad only in long trousers. 

When at last.we returned to our tent, we found a man and 
his family who had parked their car beside our camp. 

“Would you mind watching our car?” the man asked us. 
“They say the lake is rising.” 

We told the man that his car would be safe, and as he went 
ma Od off to swim, we cooked our supper. Just after sunset, 
we boarded one of the speedboats and went for a ride over 
the lake to see the dam. We started out with a roar and a 
spurt, our small craft keeping its nose in the air as it slapped 
the waters of Lake Mead beneath us. The soft lights of the 
afterglow were lying on the harsh canyon walls, imparting a 
mysterious beauty. How weird it was, boating on this great 
tamed river, the wild Colorado leashed by man! 

Anyone who has seen the Grand Canyon will have great 
respect for the power of this river. In flood times it is a rag- 
ing torrent. And once it ran away. This happened down in 
its lower reaches, not many miles from where it empties into 
the Gulf of California in Mexico. Here the Colorado passes 
through a very barren country, and the desert farmers of 
neighboring Imperial Valley brought water from the river to 
their ranches in a canal. 

This canal ran through Mexican land before it reached 
Imperial Valley in California, and during a period of drought 
the Mexicans used up all the water before it reached the 





€ United States. The American farmers opened another gate 
a in the river banks to tap the shrunken stream. The following 
- year the Colorado was. full again and its rushing waters 
y §} widened the new gateway. Then away the river ran, all over 


" — Imperial Valley, washing out the (Continued on page 30) 
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le 
d TOP, ABOVE: A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF 
THE DAM WHEN IT WAS STILL UN- 
t DER CONSTRUCTION. THE FOUR 
TALL LATTICELIKE STRUCTURES ARE 
GIANT OUTLET VALVES WHICH ARE 
d USED TO REGULATE THE AMOUNT 
2 OF WATER IN THE RESERVOIR AND 
TO CONTROL ITS FLOW INTO THE 
Fe RIVER BED IN FRONT OF THE DAM 
h 
ABOVE: SPECTACULAR AQUATIC 
1e SHOW AT BOULDER DAM AS ENGI- 
e. NEERS OPEN THE VALVES AND AL- 
d LOW WATER TO RUSH THROUGH 
THE OUTLET TUNNELS INTO THE 
st OLD STREAM BED BELOW THE DAM 
ve 
ed LEFT: LOOKING DOWN ON THE DAM 
1€ FROM ABOVE, ITS CURVED SHAPE IS 


PLAINLY DISCERNIBLE, AS ARE THE 
OUTLET VALVES. CARS CROSSING 
THE TOP LOOK LIKE TINY BEETLES 






I CAME HOME FROM 
WORK ONE DAY TO FIND 
MOTHER SITTING ON THE 
PORCH SUNK IN GLOOM, 
A LETTER IN HER HAND 





HOEVER said, “Speed the parting guest,” cer- 
tainly knew what he was talking about. I've just 


come back from the station. I helped Miss Hattie 
aboard with two bulging suitcases, a hat box, an umbrella, 
and an armful of Mother's Saffron Queen roses. I couldn't 
feel much more exhilarated if I'd just had a telephone call 
from Horace Heidt. I mean, it’s simply dazzling to see the 
last of a guest whose visit has lasted much too long. One 
whose visit, if you ask me, should never have begun. 

For some reason, many people who live in towns and cities 
seem to think that a farm is the best place to rest and take life 
easy. A very quaint idea. I mean it’s a well-known fact that 
farmers all work themselves to death, and life on a farm is 
just one dire emergency after another. One of the direst is 
summer visitors. We have millions of them, starting with 
the grubby little boys that Tommy is always dragging home 
with him, and Pat's troublesome little friends, and my guests, 
and the relatives from far and near of all ages. It's like the 
plague of locusts in Egypt. And of them all, Miss Hattie is 
distinctly the most troublesome. 

I came home from work one day and found Mother sitting 
on the porch, sunk in gloom, with a letter in her lap. The 
envelope was pale blue, the handwriting was flourishing. 
I picked it up and my worst suspicions were confirmed. 

“It’s from Hattie, I see,’ I said. “When is she coming?” 

“Say Miss Hattie, Lucy Ellen,” Mother said reprovingly. 
“You know she is my age.” 

“When is she coming ?’”’ I repeated. 

“Next week,” Mother said wearily. 
getting ripe, too.” 

“Mother,” I cried, ““why do you let her come every sum- 
mer? Why don’t you say it isn’t convenient ? Or just say we 
are all down with typhoid fever. That might keep her away.” 

“Hattie and I went through school together, dear,’ said 
Mother. ‘She's alone in the world since her mother died. 
I can’t be inhospitable. And she does so love the country.” 


““And_ blackberries 


, WHERE DUTY 


CALLS 


By 
FRANCES 
FITZPATRICK 
WRIGHT 


“No wonder she loves it,’’ I exclaimed 


bitterly. ‘She thinks a farm is a country 
club, without any dues. It’s your fault, 
Mother. It’s the way you treat her. You 


pamper her like a baby. If you'd ask her to 
help can the beans, or make the preserves, 
she wouldn't love it so. She wouldn’t stay so 
long, either. And what does she ever do in 
return ?” 

“She asked me to spend a week with her 
last winter and go to grand opera, remem- 
ber?’ Mother said. 

“And you didn’t go, remember?” I replied. The argument 
continued, but nothing I said could alter Mother’s determi- 
nation to let Miss Hattie come. Mother has a terrific sense 
of duty. She wrote that we would be delighted to have her. 
I suppose that could be described as a little white lie. It 
looked more like a big black one to me. 

Miss Hattie arrived the following Friday afternoon. 
Tommy uncomplainingly tugged upstairs her two heavy suit- 
cases, and the hat box and the umbrella. After all he’s a Boy 
Scout and has taken the vows to do good deeds. 

Miss Hattie sank into the glider with a sigh of relief. “So 
restful, Mary,” she said to Mother. ‘You country people 
live the most idyllic existence. No noise, no speed, no news- 
boys screaming, no fire engines to rack your nerves.” 

I wanted to say that a fire engine is positively soothing 
compared to a house guest in July. She looked so comfortable 
swinging idly to and fro, dressed in a “stylish stout’’ dress of 
navy blue crépe, so comfortable and carefree. By comparison, 
Mother looked rather worn. It made me boil to think how 
she would exert herself to keep Miss Hattie comfortable and 
carefree during the next two or three weeks. 

As things turned out, Miss Hattie was neither for long. 
In fact, before the visit was over she said she had aged ten 
years. Of course she had done nothing of the kind, but 
I don’t think she'll babble any more about how restful a 
farm is. 

The very next day, some of the hogs came down with 
cholera. That is positively the worst thing a hog can do. 
When they are healthy you wish they would die, because 
they root up the grass and break through the fences and 
wallow in the pond and make as much trouble for everyone 
as they possibly can. But when they take cholera it’s even 
worse, because then all the trouble you had raising them is 
wasted. There's just nothing that has such a shattering effect 
on Father's disposition, which is, at best, none too good. 
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Lucy Ellen resented visitors who 
acted as though the Downing farm 
were a country club—but it took 
ingenuity on her part to think up 
a way to discourage Miss Hattie 


“Three hogs dead to-day,” he groaned. “It’s ruination. 
Hogs aren't worth a continental now, but I had hopes the 
market would advance by September. If I sell ‘em now, I'll 
have to take a terrible loss. A terrible loss!’ he repeated. He 
sat down and lighted his pipe, scowling and muttering under 
his breath some words that Mother has tried to convince him 
are better left unsaid. 

Miss Hattie, too, became agitated. Between bites of angel 
cake, she said, “Cholera? The 
hogs have cholera, Mary? Is it 
communicable to human _be- 
ings? Should we be inocu- 
lated ?”” 

“No, Hattie,” said Mother 
mildly. ‘‘Human beings are not 
susceptible to this kind.” 

Mother is the most patient 
human being ever born. I 
mean, beside her Job was sim- 
ply a spitfire. She turned to 
Father and said, “I wouldn't 
sacrifice them. I'd vaccinate the 
rest. Here, drink this cool 
lemonade.” 

Father gulped it down. 
“That's what I'll do,” he said. 
“T'll vaccinate. Maybe I'll save 
a few of them. Call the veteri- 
narian, Lucy Ellen. Let me / 
speak to him when you get 
him.” 

Unfortunately, the ‘phone 
was out of order. I could not 
get the operator. It's often like 
that. I mean farmer's lines 
practically never are in order, 
especially in the summer time. 
Father breathed hard. “That 
blasted contraption has never 
been known to work in an 
emergency,” he said. ‘I wish I 
had back the hundreds of dol- 
lars it has cost me. Thousands 
of dollars, more likely.” 
I was expecting him to 
say he wished Alexander 
Graham Bell had to eat 
his telephones, but he 
didn’t. He said, ‘““Get the 
car, Lucy Ellen. We'll 
have to go after him.” 

“You really need to 
change your clothes, 
Father, and shave,’’ I said. 

“Change my clothes 
and shave!’ thundered 





Father. “If the house was afire, you'd ask me to change and 
shave before I tried to put it out. Whiskers are no disgrace, 
and farm clothes are no disgrace. At least not as disgraceful 
as not paying your taxes—and I can’t do that if I don’t save 
these hogs.” 

I went haughtily past him and out to the garage, giving 
Mother a glance as I went by, to indicate that I thought she 
might have been more considerate of us than to marry a man 
as unreasonable as Father. 

Hunting a veterinarian was not exactly what I had planned 
to do with my Saturday half holiday, but of course I didn’t 
complain. I mean I was truly worried about the hogs and 
awfully glad I could be of any help. Doctor Sankey was not 
in his office, he was up Dry Fork Creek on a call, they said. 
There wasn’t any way to reach him by ’phone up there, so 
Father and I went to find him. He was doctoring a sick cow. 
Much as I love dumb animals, I certainly wouldn't like to be 
a veterinarian. Doctor Sankey said he would come right out 
to the farm, and Father and I went by and got Pete to help. 

When we got home, the men went to work at once. I went 
indoors. Mother was putting an extra leaf in the dining 
table. I knew what that meant. 

“You don’t mean you're having extra company for sup- 
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THREE LITTLE NEGRO BOYS CAME TO 
OUR BACK DOOR TO SELL BLACK- 
BERRIES. THEN i HAD AN IDEA 
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per?” I said indignantly. ‘Haven't we trouble enough with- 
out that?” 

“It’s just the preacher and his wife,” Mother said. “I feel 
I ought to have them once while Hattie is with us. After all, 
he used to be her pastor in Louisville.” 

Mother looked as if she had been pulled through a key- 
hole. Besides soothing Father, she had made ten quarts of 
jam that day, she had got Patricia off to a Girl Scout camp, 
she had taken Miss Hattie to the missionary meeting, and 
now she was faced with company for supper. I wished 
ferociously that I could have charge of the rest of Miss 
Hattie’s visit. Little did I dream how soon I'd get my wish. 

Monday morning, Long Distance called Mother. It was 
Grandfather. He said Granny had had a stroke. They 
wanted Mother to come at once. 

“I’m so sorry to leave you, Hattie,” Mother said, “but 
I know Lucy Ellen will try to make the rest of your visit 
pleasant for you. And Emmie will do her part. You mustn't 
mind if Susan is grouchy. She is getting old.” 

Mother was very pale from the shock, but she hadn't shed 
a tear. Miss Hattie began to cry. She’s the emotional type. 
‘Dear Mary,” she said, ‘‘dear, dear Mary, don't think of me. 
And don’t worry about the family. I will manage every- 
thing. Think only of yourself. I know what it means to lose 
a mother. I've been through it, Mary. Your sorrow is mine, 
my poor dear.” 

I wanted to swat her. “Granny isn’t dead yet,” I said 
briskly. ‘‘She'll probably live for years. Lots of people have 
strokes and get over them.” 

“At her age it isn’t to be expected, child,” said Miss Hattie, 
mopping her eyes. ‘But your mother has such fortitude, she 
will weather the storm. She is a saintly character.” 

I went and got Mother a dose of ammonia to give her the 
strength to survive Miss Hattie’s sympathy. 

When we got ready to start, Father said he would go with us. 

“No, John,” Mother said, 
“you mustn't try to go. You 
stay and attend to the hogs. 
Lucy Ellen will take me.” 

“I will go with you, too,” 
said Miss Hattie firmly, “My 
place is by your side.” 

“Not if she’s in the kitchen,” 
I wanted to say, remembering 
how she lay fanning herself in 
the hammock while Mother 
cooked the jam. 

Never will I forget that dis- 
mal drive. Miss Hattie talked 
of nothing but deaths and fun- 
erals, and the happy reunions 
she was expecting in heaven. 
I mean she has more friends 
and relatives who have died 
than anyone I've ever met. 

I was awfully glad when we 
got there, because Mother 
looked very tired and pale. 
Miss Hattie was all for going 
in and speaking to Grand- 
father, but I vetoed it. “We 
can’t see Granny,” I said, ‘‘and 
Grandfather might get upset. 
Beside, if we don't go right 
back, I'll be late to choir prac- 
tice.” So, with Miss Hattie 
leaning out the car window 
to give Mother a final pep talk 
about bearing up gallantly 
(which Mother always man- 
ages to do anyhow), I drove off. 





THERE'S NO MISTAKING HIS VOICE— 
IT’S WHAT YOU CALL 
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I couldn't help but notice, when we got home, that Miss 
Hattie ate her supper with undiminished appetite. After sup- 
per, I got her settled in the living room with a new magazine. 
But right away she came to my room and said, ‘Lucy Ellen, 
I've a mind to go to choir practice with you. It’s not right 
of me to be morbid about your dear mother’s grief. I believe 
in singing in the rain.” 

So she went with me. I like choir practice all right except 
for one thing. Floyd Meecham, the boy that Fanny calls the 
Weak-Kneed Soul, is a member. He really has a nice tenor 
voice, and he and I had been asked to sing a duet the next 
Sunday morning. He is in love with me—it’s sickening. | 
mean he’s the kind who writes verses about it. I don’t wish 
him any harm, but I can’t stand him, he is such a sissy. Well, 
if you will believe me, from the minute Miss Hattie laid eyes 
on him, she was crazy about him. He is very polite to older 
women. He got her a rocker and one of the fans our under- 
taker supplies us all with, and a glass of lemonade. It mowed 
her down. When we practiced our duet, I saw her wiping 
her eyes. 

On the way home, she talked of nothing but Floyd. “I 
don’t know when I've met such a nice boy,” she said. “He's 
exceptional, Lucy Ellen—and such a lovely voice. It would 
melt a heart of stone. And it’s plain to see he simply adores 
you.” She looked at me archly. 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Between him and some of the boys you go with—Harry, 
for instance, or that Yankee Doodle person—there’s just no 
comparison. He has such refinement. Refinement means 
everything, Lucy Ellen,” she told me. 

“I'm glad you like him, Miss Harriet,” I said. “I'll tell his 
mother. She will be so pleased.” I didn’t say that I would 
prefer a cave man to Floyd, or that he was the bane of my 
existence, or that he made me sick. My manners held out, 
though I could feel them wearing thin. 

Cousin Emmie came over 
the next morning to spend the 
day. She and Miss Hattie set- 
tled themselves on the porch 
and, forgetting the family crisis 
and the European situation, 
they at once became engrossed 
in genealogy. They traced 
down dozens of cousins, and 
seemed not to mind at all that 
most of them were dead. 

I told them good-by, and 
went back to the kitchen to see 
Aunt Susan about dinner, be- 
fore I went to work. She was 
slicing apples for a pie and 
muttering to herself in a muti- 
nous manner. “Some folks 
don’t care how much ’er trou- 
ble dey is,” she grumbled. 
Susan, could I have some hot 
rain water fur to wash my hair 
dis mawnin’?’”’ she mimicked 
Miss Hattie’s tones exactly. 
"Susan, could I have a half ’er 
lemon in some water befo’ 
breakfus’ ever’ mawnin’? Miss 
Mary say hit's so good fur me.” 
Aunt Susan reached into the 
basket for another apple. ‘Yo’ 
maw gwine kill her po’ sef, 
Lucy Ellen, waitin’ on folks 
whut is too lazy to wait on dey- 

“a. 

“I know it, Aunt Susan,” I 

said. (Continued on page 34) 
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FAMOUS PAINTING 


THOMAS LAWRENCE, WAS THE 
INSPIRATION FOR THIS DOLL 


HAT’S 
\X/ she do- 
ing, any- 
way?” The speak- 
er, a little boy, 
was watching 
from the alley 
back of my studio 
as I modeled a 
clay head of 
Katharine Hep- 
burn. 
“She’s making 
a doll,” replied 


his companion, with the superior air of one to whom my 
strange a was no mystery. “She makes lots of them, 

ifferent from regular dolls. Hers look like peo- 
ple. You can see them in the bookshop window—Lincoln 
and ‘Peter Pan’ and ‘Alice-in-Wonderland’.” 

A newcomer who had drifted into the admiring circle was 
impressed. “Does she write their names on them?” 

“Write their names on them!” echoed my young friend in 
disgust. “She doesn’t need to put names on them. You can 
tell right off who it is, because it looks like that person.” 
That was the best and sincerest compliment my dolls have 


but they're 


ever received. 


“PINKIE,” THE SUBJECT OF A 
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ANYONE WHO KNOWS GAINS- 
BOROUGH'S “BLUE BOY’ WOULD 
LIKE TO POSSESS THIS DOLL 
WHICH BRINGS A THIRD DIMEN- 
SION TO THE FAMOUS PORTRAIT 


BY SIR 




























I was about 
seven years old 
when I made my 
first doll—out of 
a bit of cotton 
and some yarn 
someone had left 
in the sewing 
room—and I still 
remember the 
thrill of that cre- 
ation. It inspired 
me to try all sorts 
of things in doll- 
making—pine cones, eggshells, wood, and even smooth 
pebbles. 

One day a wonderful thought occurred to me. I would 
pray for a live doll, and especially that my favorite big doll, 
May, should be allowed to come alive. I fell asleep with 
ardent faith that my prayer would be answered, but the next 
morning I was bitterly disappointed to find May as beautiful 
and dumb as ever. Many years later, however, my plea for 
“live dolls” was to be granted by the advent of my son and 
daughter. 

My childhood interest in dolls lasted until I was graduated 
from school—and then sketches and paint boxes supplanted 


OUT OF THE PAGES OF A STORYBOOK, STEP MANY BELOVED DOLL CHARACTERS 


Dolls with a difference! Dolls which are portraits 
of living people, famous characters, or one’s ances- 


tors! Their creator tells you how to make them, too 























































TOP ABOVE : QUEEN VICTORIA, LOOK- 
ING STERN AND REGAL, IS ONE OF 
THE AUTHOR'S FAVORITES. 
EVERY GIRL SCOUT WILL RECOGNIZE 
AND LONG TO HAVE THIS PORTRAIT 
DOLL OF JULIETTE LOW, FOUNDER 











ABOVE, RIGHT: AN OLD DAGUERREO- 
TYPE OF A LITTLE GIRL OF NINETY 
YEARS AGO SUPPLIED THE MODEL 
FOR THIS QUAINT AND ENCHANT- 
ING SMALL DOLL 


RIGHT: A GROUP OF LADIES FROM 
AN 1844 FASHION PRINT BECOME 
BEWITCHING DOLLS AS CREATED BY 
BRUYERE’S SKILLFUL HANDS 





them, for I was attending Cooper 
Union Institute and the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in New York City, 
learning to draw and paint. Portraits 
appealed to me most and I specially 
enjoyed children as subjects. 

Later, remembering my childhood 
hobby, I began to make dolls again 
for my own children—crude ones at 
first of cloth and cotton with painted 
faces. Soon my doll-making became 
a habit, and I found much pleasure 
in giving first dolls—tiny cloth ones 
with plush hair, just the right size 
for the hand of a very small girl— 
to the first babies of 
my friends. 

When my children 
were past the doll 
playing stage, I was 
persuaded to teach 
an art class in a 
settlement house. 
Armed with palette 
and brushes, draw- 
ing board and paint 
box, I confronted 
twelve little girls 
who wanted only to 
be taught to model 
in clay—something I 
had never done and 
for which I was to- 
tally ee gee Un- 
daunted, I took some 


ABOVE: 
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lessons in clay modeling at Hull House in Chicago, and soon 
my charges and I were gloating over our array of smooth 
bowls and vases. 

Often I made sketches of my pupils and, one day as we 
were putting away our materials, one of the girls asked me to 
draw her picture. Having a bit of moist clay in my hand, | 
—_—. “T'll make you in clay instead”—and thus the idea 
of portrait dolls was born. It was such fun that I took the 
bit of clay home with me. My first real portrait doll was 
made from a picture of my son at the age of two. I still have 
that doll, with its top-heavy head hard as a rock for it was 
solid clear through. 

Just as painting had superseded my doll-making, years before, 
now my paints were laid aside and I began to spend all my 
Spare time on my new hobby, filling the house with doll 
portraits made from oil paintings and daguerreotypes of my 
ancestors, photographs of my children and my friends’ chil- 
dren, experimenting and improving as I went along. 

Molding the soft clay to catch a likeness, seeing the faces 
of Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” Lawrence's “Pinkie,” Queen 
Victoria, ‘Scarlett O'Hara” in Gone With the Wind, grow 
under my fingers was so fascinating that I couldn't wait to 
finish one doll before my fingers were tingling to begin an- 
other. Then the costuming—finding exactly the right shade 
of blue satin for the Gainsborough portrait, just the soft pink 
material for “‘Pinkie’s’ dress, what to use for Victoria’s ring 
and brooch, how to cut the 
pattern for Lincoln’s frock 
coat—was an enchanting 
hobby in itself. 

If you yourself have the 
desire to make a doll, it 
is probably because you 
would like some special 
kind you have never been 

able to discover, or 
a favorite character 
you would like to 
bring to life—“‘Heidi,” 
“Jane Eyre,” or “Alice- 
in-Wonderland.” 


RIGHT: SCARLETT O'HARA 
TO THE LIFE, JUST AS 
THOUGH SHE HAD 
STEPPED DOWN FROM THE 
SCREEN DURING A PER- 
FORMANCE OF “GONE 
WITH THE WIND” 
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Let us suppose you are going to try your hand at doll- 
making, and that you have chosen “Alice-in-Wonderland” 
for the first member of your doll collection. Prop a picture 
of Alice, with her wide forehead and eager face, up in front 
of you on a smooth-topped table where you have plenty of 
working space and where your materials and tools are already 
assembled. Study Alice’s face and head closely before you 
begin your work. 

What are the materials you should lay out on your work- 
table? First of all, you will need a pound of good, smooth- 
textured water clay, which can be purchased at almost any art 
supply store. You will need also a letter file (spike on base) 
as a turntable for the head ; some modeling tools (I have found 
a penknife, an orange-wood stick, and the round end of a hair- 
pin very satisfactory) ; water for keeping the clay moist ; water 
color paints for tinting the face; a yard of wigmaker’s mohair 
(which can be bought at any store where artificial hair is 
sold—consult your classified telephone directory) for the hair; 
heavy linen or carpet thread for sewing the joints; a good 
quality glue; and unbleached muslin and sawdust for the body. 

Don’t hurry when you begin to shape the clay. It must 
first be worked over and smoothed to be sure there are no 
uneven (too wet or too dry, too hard or too soft) spots 
which would spoil the finish. Knead and pinch it until it 
feels evenly soft and pliable. Make a little three-lumped 
base (shoulder, base of ak and shoulder), a cylinder for 
the neck, and an egg 
for the head; run the 
spike of the letter file 
through these parts and 
squeeze them together, 
leaving no dents or air 
pockets. (See illustration 
on page 32.) The spike 
will keep the neck from 
wobbling or breaking as 













LEFT: THE AUTHOR 
GIVES DETAILED DI- 
RECTIONS FOR MAK- 
ING AN ALICE-IN- 
WONDERLAND DOLL 
OF YOUR OWN IN 
THIS ARTICLE. BE- 
LOW: THE PAINTING 
OF LADY CAROLINE 
HOWARD, BY SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
TAKES NEW FORM IN 
THIS PORTRAIT DOLL 
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you work on the likeness. Don’t 
be afraid to add clay when and 
where you need it. For this, keep 
some of your reserve clay at about 
the same state of moisture as that 
you are now using. 

With penknife or orange-wood 
stick, dig out the eye sockets, the 
hollows back of the jaw below the 
ear, etc. Remember Alice’s char- 
acteristics as you work—the broad 
forehead, wide-open large eyes, 
determined chin, and sweet mouth. 

When you are satisfied that you 
have done your best, let the head 
harden a bit so that the clay will 
not fall out of shape when the 
spike is removed. The time re- 
quired for hardening will vary ac- 
cording to the amount of moisture 
in the air—on a wet day it will 
take longer. 

The head must ; 
now be hollowed out. 
This is necessary for 
two reasons: first, 
because it makes a 
lighter and more at- 
tractive doll; and 
second, because air 
pockets in the solid 
interior of the head 
would explode in 
the process of firing. 

Cut off the top of 


(Contin. on page 32) 























TOP ABOVE: PORTRAIT DOLL OF THE 
YOUNG ABRAHAM LINCOLN BEFORE 
HE HAD A BEARD. CUTTING A PAT- 
TERN FOR HIS FROCK COAT AND 
MAKING SURE EVERY DETAIL OF HIS 
COSTUME WAS CORRECT WAS A 
FASCINATING HOBBY IN _ ITSELF. 
ABOVE: THE FATHER OF HIS COUN- 
TRY AND HIS LADY 













ABOVE: MRS. BRUYERE’S MOTHER AT THE 
AGE OF SEVENTY READS TO A LITTLE CON- 
TEMPORARY OF HER OWN CHILDHOOD, 
WHILE THE CHILD'S MOTHER AND AN- 
OTHER LITTLE GIRL LISTEN, TOO. THUS 
PORTRAIT DOLLS ABOLISH THE ELEMENT 
OF TIME, FOR YEARS AND DATES HAVE NO 
IMPORTANCE FOR THEM 














MADEzz MARTINSTOWN 


Dazzled Dilsey could admit no 
flaw in the glamorous Perry 
—until her brother’s pet pig 


precipitated a humiliating crisis 


'M AFRAID you'll have to class me among the free 
I thinkers,” Perry Wilmer said with languid magnificence. 
But at the same time he sneaked a sidelong glance at his 
companion to make sure that she was impressed. Perry was a 
im tana boy of seventeen, with wavy brown hair, liquid 
dark eyes, and chiselled profile. He carried his slender height 
with a graceful slouch. 

Dangling her racket as she walked beside him on the way 
home after a round of tennis on the Martinstown courts, 
Dilsey Mercer could think of nothing to say in answer to this 
remark. As so often with Perry, she was completely beyond 
her depth—though it must be confessed that she found his 
companionship enjoyable. He was so romantically different 
from the other boys of her acquaintance and he had about 
him an air of detached elegance which quite overwhelmed 
her. It was a piece of luck, she felt, that he had condescended 
to spend the summer with his grandmother, old Mrs. Wilmer, 
who was the Mercers’ next door neighbor, though he had 
made it plain that he was doing so only because his parents 
were absent on important matters in the Argentine. 

Behind the two walked Dilsey’s old-time pal, Slim Oliver. 
At the courts Slim had held his own brilliantly against Dilsey 
and the newcomer. After the game, however, the other two 
seemed to have forgotten his existence. Now, unregarded in 
the rear, he scowled and, with his racket, thrashed savagely at 
the few late dandelion puffs. 

A rapid footfall tapped the pavement, and a girl of Dilsey’s 
age forged by, her blue socks twinkling as she dashed up the 
street. ‘Lo, Slim. “Lo, Dill,” she flung over her shoulder 
in passing. 

Perry looked after the trim figure with sudden interest. 
“Really,” he murmured. ‘Made in Martinstown, but not so 
bad. Who's your speedy friend ?” 

Dilsey threw him a half suspicious look. His worldly 
speech always dazzled her, but sometimes she doubted the 
kindness of his remarks. ‘Oh, that’s Meg Merriam. I don't 
know why she didn’t stop. Meg and Phyl are my very best 
friends. And you're quite wrong about Martinstown, Perry. 
The Merriams are city people. Why, they lived in Heights- 
ville for years before they moved here. It's no disgrace to be 
‘made in Martinstown’, anyway. I am, and I'm proud of it.” 

Perry raised his eyebrows. ‘Oh, really? I beg your sophis- 
ticated friend's pardon—and yours. I say it with flowers. 
Where is Heightsville ?” 

As they paused before the Mercers’ house, Slim stepped 
forward to hold open the gate. Perry took a package of ciga- 
rettes from the breast pocket of his shirt and hung one of the 
little white-covered rolls, unlighted, at a knowing downward 
angle from a corner of his lip. With a studiedly absent ges- 
ture he passed the package to Slim, but Slim declined. 
“Thanks. I don’t smoke.” 

“You boys come on in,” Dilsey said eagerly. “It’s cool on 
the side porch, and there's ginger ale in the ice box.” 

“Sorry. I have a date.’ Perry's gesture was airy, but the 
cigarette in his mouth made him mumble his words. With a 
nod of farewell he turned and sauntered down the street in 
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Illustrated by ROBB BEEBE 





the late afternoon sunshine, hands cupped around a lighted 
match. 

Dilsey looked after him worshipfully. “Don’t you think 
he’s awfully good looking, Slim ?” 

“Depends on what you call good looking.” Slim’s tone 
was not responsive. 

But Dilsey failed to notice, and ran on ecstatically. “I sup- 
pose he seems so sort of bored all the time because he’s been 
so many places and seen almost everything—studying art in 
New York and all. Don’t you think he’s kind of wonderful ?”’ 

“Wonderful nothing,” Slim burst out. “I don’t understand 
what you see in that fellow, Dill. None of the boys like him.” 

Dilsey stared at her companion in startled surprise. “Well, 
for Pete’s sake, what's eating you? I like him a lot, and | 
thought you did, too.” 

“He’s nothing but a mollycoddle,” Slim said scornfully. 











Dilsey’s chin went up and her green eyes flashed. “Oh, from the far end, out of sight beyond the apple trees, came an 
indeed? I was under the impression that you were his friend, unusual noise—someone, Dilsey thought, must be plying a 
or I wouldn't have said what I did. Of course Stan’s always heavy hammer. At a sudden burst of familiar, robust whis- 
horrid about him, and now apparently you are, too. J consider _tling she pricked up her ears. ‘That must be Stan. Wonder 
him perfectly fascinating.” Stepping inside the gate, she what he’s doing?’ She sauntered around the house and 


clicked it shut with emphasis. crossed the bleach patch in the direction of the hammering, 
Stricken and angry, Slim stared after her as she stalked up repeating to herself in a whisper Perry Wilmer’s telling 
the front walk, then, dispiritedly, he turned away. phrase, “Oh, really ?”’ 
The Mercers’ yard was generously wide and deep, and At the far end of the Mercer lot, close by Mrs. Wilmer’s 


fence, in a grassy space reserved for 

rows of sparse, neatly staked grape- 

vines, Stanley Mercer, home from col- 

lege for the summer, was nailing 
(; . boards along the sides of a mysterious 
’ rectangle of upright posts. At his sis- 
ter’s approach he stopped pounding 
and wiped his perspiring forehead on 
his shirt sleeve. 

“For goodness’ sake, what're you 
doing ?”’ Dilsey asked, but she did not 
need an answer. For an object on the 
ground, until then unobserved, an- 
swered her question completely. In a 
small crate, its wide-nostrilled, pink 
nose snuffling protest through the slats, 
groveled a partly grown pig. En- 
raptured, she caught sight of a curly 
























tail and a round black spot in the 
middle of the pig's back. One 
rakish ear was turned inside out. 

“Oh, Stan! How perfectly 
darling! Is he yours? Where 

in the world did he come from?” 

“Uncle Simmie,” Stan explained 
with customary brevity. He strolled 
over and poked the crate with his foot. 
“Gave him to me yesterday when I was 
out at Tinkerton. And this afternoon 
he carted him down.” 

“What are you going to do with 
him ?”” Dilsey — to her knees to 
get a closer view of the little stranger. 

“Well, I'm not going to throw him 
away. If I feed him all summer he'll 
grow to be a fair-sized hog. Uncle 
Simmie’ll sell him for me in the fall, 
along with his own pigs. It's mighty 
decent of Uncle Simmie. The price’ll 
give me a big lift on books and spend- 
ing money next year at college.” 

: . » ’ rs Dilsey sat back on her heels and the 
BEHIND THE TWO WALKED DILSEY’S OLD PAL, SLIM OLIVER, 


WHOSE EXISTENCE THEY SEEMED TO HAVE FORGOTTEN THOUGH pleasure faded out of her face. “Oh, 
HE HAD HELD HIS OWN BRILLIANTLY ON THE TENNIS COURT I don’t think that’s a good idea, Stan. 
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Don’t let’s sell this lovely little pig to be killed. If we keep 
him all summer, we'll be too well acquainted with him. It 
would be terrible. Isn’t there some other way you can get 
the money?” 

Stan grunted. Reaching two fingers between the slats he 
straightened the little pig's ear, not without gentleness. 
“Don’t be an idiot, Sis.”’ 

Dilsey got to her feet and her saddened glance swept the 
yard next door. Under a spreading apple tree, near the fence, 













DILSEY TORE OUT OF THE 
PIGPEN AND GAVE CHASE 


stood an empty camp chair and a folding easel. At the sight 
she started as if at a new thought. “Oh, Stan, we really can’t 
keep him,” she cried. ‘Why, he'll annoy the neighbors. He'll 
squeal. Let’s give him back to Uncle Simmie.” 

“What the heck’s the matter with you, Sis? You know as 
well as I do that I've got to have some money for next year. 
And you know Bernie took my job at the grocery store with 
Doyle when I went off to college, and that of course I can't 
ask for it back. I’ve tried everywhere to get something to do 
this summer. I even tried to get on the railroad gang, but 
they wouldn't have me. Said they were laying off men in- 
stead of taking em on. You give mea pain.” 

“Couldn’t we put the pig somewhere else then? Instead 
of right here? On the other side of the place, perhaps?” 
Suddenly Dilsey burst out with the truth. “Oh, Stan, I hate 
to be so hick! Perry Wilmer comes down every morning to 
sketch in their back yard, and you know pigs do smell so.” 
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Stepping back to his task, Stan halted and, with half- 
turned head, crushed her with a look. ‘So it’s Perry Wilmer, 
is it? Thinks he’s Rembrandt, doesn’t he? Well, let me tell 
you something, Sis. Now that you mention it, it won't hurt 
me one bit to plant a pigpen under that bird’s nose. And let 
me tell you another. If you think I’m going to waste a half 
day's work to put this coop somewhere else on his account, 
you're mistaken.” 

Dilsey’s eyes blurred with tears. “I think you're hateful. 
If you won't move the pigpen, I'll do something to you that 
you won't like a bit—I'll name the pig after you. I'll call it 
‘Stanley M’. Then everybody in town’'ll laugh at you.” 

“Call him anything you like. It’s all the same to me. 
Here he stays.’’ Stan turned his back and drowned out her 
protests with his hammer. 

Next morning Dilsey ate her breakfast under a cloud. A 
tender heart was her most outstanding quality and to be at 
odds with those she held dear was devastating. She was not 
on good terms with Stan, and there, too, was that miserable 
quarrel with Slim. 

Perhaps it would do her good to spend an 
hour with Phyl and Meg. She went upstairs 
and dressed up a little, putting on her new 
white pumps and her pale blue printed cot- 
ton with the daisies. On her way she would 

‘have to pass the long stretch of Mrs. Wil- 
mer's front fence. A few days ago Perry had 
admitted that her red hair was “not bad” and 
had hinted that sometime he might possibly 

feel inclined to try a modernistic color study of her head. 

But he hadn't mentioned it since. She hoped he wouldn't 

forget. 

However, she passed the fence without encountering any- 
one. Presumably her glamour boy was sketching in the back 
yard, cheek by jowl with Stanley M. 

And the day was to hold still another worry. Hurrying 
home to lunch after a cheerful morning with the Merriams, 
she noticed that a car was parked at the curb before her home. 
And the next moment a familiar figure, carrying a familiar 
black bag, hastened down the front walk, stepped into the 
waiting car, and drove away. “Why, that’s Dr. Colyer! 
What's he doing here? Nobody's sick at our house. Oh, 
you don’t suppose something's happened ?”’ 

She broke into a run, panted up the porch steps, and al- 
most collided with her mother who was still in the hall after 
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closing the door behind the doctor. ‘Mother, there’s nothing 
the matter, is there? I saw Dr. Colyer.” 

Mrs. Mercer looked worried. ‘Don’t get so excited, Daugh- 
ter. Yes, there is something the matter, but nothing serious. 
Stan has had a slight accident.” 

“Stan?” 

“Yes, Stan. He was over at the ball field, playing. He 
stepped into a hole and turned his (Continued on page 49) 














MOLLY SAT ON THE DOORSTEP WITH THE 
LOADED RIFLE ACROSS HER KNEES, PA- 
TIENTLY WATCHING THE DISTANT ARROYO 


T WAS dry, that summer of 1862, and the Nebraska 
I prairies lay parched and whispering under the summer 

sun. But neither the sun’s heat nor the parching wind 
could dull Molly Blake’s joy. 

“Isn't it beautiful, Steve?” Her feet were almost dancing 
on the rough floor of the small sod house. “‘Isn’t it just 
wonderful ?” 

Steve Arlin nodded. He put out a hand and touched the 
keys of the new organ. They made fluttering sounds like 
birds’ wings. The varnish was smooth and bright over the 
intricate carving of leaves and vines. The organ stool had a 
gaudy covering, and there was a gay, squeaking sound when 
Molly ran the top up or down. 

“I've learned to play nearly all the pieces in the song- 
book,” she told him. “I learned to read notes when I was at 
Aunt Helen's three summers ago, in Philadelphia. It all 
came back to me so clearly. And I've practiced and practiced 
till Father wishes he hadn’t bought me the organ.” 

“It was a great surprise, wasn't it ?’’ asked Steve. 

“Wasn't it? I could hardly believe my eyes when Father 
drove up with it. I thought it must be for some one else. 
I climbed up on the wagon wheel and looked at it and touched 
it and kept saying to myself, ‘Oh, if only I can have one like 
it some day!" ” 

“And your wish came true right then.” 

Molly nodded happily. “And to-night the singing school 
will meet here—and I'll play for them. Just think of it, 
Steve—Peter and Elizabeth Saunders will be here, and the 
Ludins and the Carters and the Luhrs from over on Cotton- 
wood Creek, and lots more. And we've baked vinegar pies 
and molasses cookies—and oh, Steve, do come taste one!” 

The vinegar pies were on the top shelf of the safe, and 
the cookies were in three large milk crocks covered with 
clean cloths. Steve reached in under the cloth and helped 
himself to some cookies. The two munched happily, both 
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SAY IT WITH 
MUSIC 


By 
NEOLA TRACY LANE 


A new Molly Blake story in 
which Molly’s cherished pavr- 
lor organ demonstrates its 


worth in a critical moment 


pairs of eyes turning again to the new organ. It was a beauty! 

“Why don’t you play something for me?’’ suggested Steve. 

“I will. But first help me change the organ around. I don’t 
like it flat against the wall, the way it is. I thought if we 
moved the trunk over on that side, and the bench here, and 
the couch there,” she was pointing as she spoke, “then we 
could put the organ in that corner. Cornerwise. It would 
show off better there.” 

“Good idea,”’ nodded Steve. He reached for another cookie 
before following Molly across the room. 

The two changed the trunk and bench and couch, then slid 
the organ along the floor to the corner. A rifle hung in the 
corner and Steve pointed to it. “Want to leave it there, or 
bring it out before we push the organ back ?”’ 

“Oh, leave it there. But be careful, it’s loaded. Father 
always takes the big one with him, but he leaves this one here 
for Mother and me in case we need it. Careful, don’t bump 
into it.” 

Steve got behind the organ and the two pushed it cross- 
wise. When the instrument was just right, according to 
Molly, Steve stuck a head over the top and inquired mildly, 
"How am I supposed to get out? Fly out?” 

They both laughed as he squeezed his way out, then pushed 
the organ back in place. Molly sat down on the stool. She 
began to pump the pedals with her feet. There came a pleas- 
ant whish-whoosh, whish-whoosh from the bellows. She ran 
her fingers over the keys, felt out a chord and sounded it. 

“It’s funny about music,” observed Steve. “It's almost like 
talking. You can make gay sounds with it, or sad sounds.” 

Molly’s eyes ag open wide. “Why, so you can! I never 
thought about it before, but of course you can.” She tinkled 
the treble keys. “Listen? That's a gay sound.” She played a 
minor chord. “And this is a sad sound. And this,” she ran her 
fingers lightly over some black keys, “is the wind in the grass.” 

Steve came nearer. He laid a hand on the keys and fumbled 
clumsily for the right ones. Finally he found what he was 
searching for and sounded them, minor chords that rumbled 
threateningly as Molly continued to pump the pedals. “This 
is a warning,” he said. “This means there's danger near.” 

Molly pushed the moist curls away from her forehead. Her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes starry. “Isn’t music the 
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most wonderful thing in the world? And now we're to have 
a singing school every week. Oh, aren’t we going to have 
fun, Steve?” 

Steve continued to fumble clumsily in the bass clef, and 
Molly continued to pump and experiment in the treble clef. 
There was a discord that neither seemed to notice. They were 
still finding new chords when the thudding of hoofs came to 
their attention. 

“Somebody in a hurry,’’ said Steve. He started toward the 
door. 

Molly followed quickly. She stood outside the house, shad- 
ing her eyes from the blinding sun and looking down the 
trail that led to the settlement. Because of a hill that dropped 
sharply toward the valley, no horseman could be seen, but 
a cloud of dust was floating thinly along the rim of Dry 
Creek. In a moment the head and shoulders of a rider ap- 
peared above the ridge. 

“Black horse,” murmured Steve. 

“Must be Mr. Derringer.” 


| greed was right. It was Mr. Derringer. He pulled his 
lathered horse into the shade at the side of the house, 
slid off, and slumped down on the doorstep. 

“My, it’s hot!” He pushed back his hat and wiped his 
face and forehead. ‘Mind watering Blackie for me, Steve? 
Not much, just enough to wet her whistle.” 

“TIL get you something cool, too,” said Molly quickly. 

She disappeared into the house and came back with a plate- 
ful of cookies and a glass of buttermilk. 

Mr. Derringer accepted them gratefully. “Your Pa here?” 
he asked. When Molly told him that her mother and father 
had gone over to the Saunderses to get some meal, he looked 
concerned. ‘““Well, you tell him, when he gets back, that that 
half-breed outlaw, Wild-Eye Wannick, is somewhere around 
here. I'm warnin’ everybody to be on the lookout for him. 
There’s a posse forming ia the settlement to come out and 
look for him.” 

Steve had returned with the horse in time to hear this. 
“Tl tell the Carters on the way home,” he said, ‘‘and I can 
ride over to the Minions, too.” 

Molly knew all about Wild-Eye Wannick. He had ter- 
rorized the country, far and wide, for many years. Now he 
had broken out of jail. She hoped he would soon be caught. 
She remembered many tales of his misdeeds. 

When Mr. Derringer was only a spot on the horizon, 
Molly and Steve went back inside the house. 

“Will you be afraid to stay alone ?”’ asked Steve. 

“Afraid? Mercy, no! Mother and Father should be 
back by milking time at the latest. And if your mother 
wanted to use that recipe this morning, you'd better get it 
and scoot.” 

Steve grinned. “She wanted it right away so she could 
bake while the oven was hot. Then I saw the organ and 
forgot all about it. Write it out for me quick, will you?” 

Molly sat down at the kitchen table and copied the cake 
recipe for Mrs. Arlin. While she wrote Steve sat on the 
organ stool, his long legs working up and down as he pumped 
the pedals, his tanned hands moving awkwardly over the 
white keys. 

“Come over early to-night,’ Molly invited, “and we'll 
pick out the songs I know best, for us to sing.” 

Steve took the recipe, mounted his bay pony, and started 
off across the cornfield. “I'll be back catty,” he promised. 
“Good-by.”” 

Molly watched him out of sight, then turned back into the 
house. The organ looked beautiful, standing there in the 
corner with the sunlight striking across its glossy surface. 
Wasn't she the luckiest girl in the whole world? Next to her 
pony, Calico, she loved the organ best of anything she owned. 
Well, she mustn’t stand there looking at it, she must set to 
work fixing up the house for company. 
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She scoured the floor and the table and even the square 
doorstep. She put the best quilts on the beds, laid the new 
rag rug before the couch. She hung the curtains, which had 
been washed and ironed the day before, at the windows, 
where they billowed in and out in white puffs as the wind 
dragged at them. From the big chest she took a picture book 
and a doll, remembering that there would be some children 
to be amused to-night. 

It was late afternoon when she was satisfied that the house 
looked the very best it could look. She washed ber face and 
hands and sat down on the doorstep in the shade to rest. 
Across the prairies that stretched before the house, heat waves 
shimmered. A jack rabbit leaped out of the grass and zig- 
zagged a course down the slope toward the south. From 
behind the house came the rustle and crackle of dry corn- 
stalks. There was the clucking of a mother hen, the restless 
stamping of Calico. 

Suddenly Molly sat forward. What was that? Out therc 
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“IT’S FUNNY ABOUT MUSIC,”’ OBSERVED STEVE. 
“IT’S ALMOST LIKE TALKING, FOR YOU CAN 
MAKE GAY SOUNDS WITH IT, OR SAD SOUNDS” 


on the slope? Antelope? Wolf? Man? She got to her feet, 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and peered earnestly across 
the shimmering brown-and-tan expanse. 

“Hello,” she called, cupping her hands about her mouth. 
“Hello, there! Hello!” 

But no head appeared. No antelope leaped away in fright. 
No wolf turned to slink into the arroyo that cleft the slope 
at a sharp angle. 

“Probably the heat shimmering,” she decided. Neverthe- 
less, she would keep a sharp lookout. She went into the 
house, got the loaded rifle from behind the organ, and sat 
with it across her knees. If it was a wolf, she might be able 
to shoot it. But after an hour of patient watching, when 
there was still no sign of movement along the arroyo, she 
went into the house and hung the rifle back in its place. 

Father and Mother should be home soon, so she put the 
beans and potatoes on the back of the stove to warm. Then 
she took the two shining milk pails and went out to the barn. 
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As the milk went sping-spang into the pails under Molly's 
quick fingers, she hummed a little tune. Soon the sun would 
go down and the prairie would begin to cool off a little. 
Soon wagons would begin to creak up to the house. Soon 
the organ would be playing and everybody singing. Molly 
burst into the chorus of one of her favorite songs. The cow 
she was milking turned to look at her so questioningly that 
she had to laugh aloud. 

It was just sunset when Molly's mother and father returned. 
Before dark, wagons and carts began to pull up at the back 
of the house. True to his promise Steve had come early, and 
he helped the ladies out of the wagons. Some of them had 
ridden half the afternoon on a load of straw covered with 
quilts, and even though parasols had been used, noses and 
cheeks had been burned by the hot wind. 

There was much smoothing of hair and skirts, much laugh- 
ter. The children were allowed to play outside, but were 
cautioned to stay close to the house, and the one baby was put 
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immediately to bed. ‘“Though how in tarnation pare little 
critter can sleep, is more than I can see,’” Molly's father had 
said. 

The Saunders family was one of the last to arrive. Eliza- 
beth gave Molly a squeeze and then ran excitedly over to the 
organ. “Oh, isn’t it beautiful! Oh, Molly, aren't you happy ? 
Oh, aren't we going to have fun! Oh—’’ 

“Too many o/’s, you chatterbox,” grinned Peter, closing a 
hand over her mouth. “Of course we're going to have fun.” 

“Why, Elizabeth, you're as bad as the rest of them,”’ teased 
Steve. ‘‘Just listen!” 

The four stood still and listened. The tinkle of the ladies’ 
voices was almost drowned by the boom and bluster of the 
men’s. 

‘Almost like a barn raising, or a stock sale,” giggled Eliza- 
beth. 

Then, somehow, every one was seated on couch, or bench, 
or floor. Women stopped talking recipes and fashions; men 
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stopped smoking and laid aside their pipes. Mr. Arlin, Steve's 
father, a gaunt man with an active Adam's apple and sharp 
blue eyes, had volunteered to lead the singing. When he was 
younger, Steve told Molly, he had had a voice that made 
people turn to look. 

Molly took her seat at the organ. She felt just a little ex- 
cited. Apprehensive, too. After all, this was a gathering of 
older people. She must play well and not stumble through 
the pieces. But just now her fingers were all thumbs. 

Steve, seeming to sense her uneasiness, came and stood 
near the organ. Elizabeth stood by Molly's side ready to turn 
the pages of the song book. 

“We will begin by singing number one hundred and two, 
Old Black Joe,’ announced Mr. Atlin. 

Molly began to pump. “ ‘Gone are the days’,” shouted 
Mr. Arlin in his very best voice. Shrill voices chimed in. 
Heavy ones mingled with them. Molly forgot to be nervous. 
Mr. Arlin beat the air with his hands, to and fro, to and fro, 
to keep the singers in time. Mr. Saunders tapped-tapped the 
floor with his heavy boots. Mr. Carter kept time by tapping 
his empty pipe on his knee. Little Mrs. Ludin jerked her 
head to the music like a bird with bright black eyes. Outside 
somebody's dog howled sadly, and Peter made frequent trips 
to quiet it. 

When the evening was half over, Mrs. Blake served pie 
and cookies. Peter, Elizabeth, Steve, and Molly went out and 
sat on the doorstep, fanning themselves with turkey wings. 
They watched the full moon sail from beneath feathery clouds 
and ate stacks of molasses cookies. 

“It’s going to be a grand night to ride home,” said Eliza- 
beth. “The prairie will be beautiful. Oh, Molly, aren't you 
glad we live on the prairie, instead of a stuffy old town back 
East ?” 


ETER snorted. “Maybe towns are stuffy, but you don't 

have to worry so much, in towns, about renegades. I just 
heard Father and Mr. Carter talking about Wild-Eye Wan- 
nick. They said—” 

He didn’t finish, for it was time to sing again. Molly felt 
sure of her-playing now, and the notes rolled grandly from 
the little organ. She was halfway through with Nelly Bly, 
when she thought she heard a movement behind the organ. 
Hmm! Somebody hiding, thinking to play a trick. Well, she 
would count noses. Then she would call out the name of the 
hiding person and turn the tables on him. 

So when she had finished Ne//y Bly, she excused herself 
to get a drink of water. She counted noses, and her eyes grew 
round. Why, everybody was here in sight. Well, that was 
funny! 

She sat down again and began to play The Swanee River. 
Then she noticed something else. The gun. The gun was 
gone from behind the organ. This morning, when she was 
playing, she had noticed that she could see the gun when 
she was sitting on the organ stool. She could feel now, rather 
than hear, the slight movement behind the organ. 

Suddenly she knew. Her fingers fumbled and caught up 
the tune. She remembered the shadow she had seen skulking 
near the arroyo that afternoon; she remembered the feeling 
that something was there, something alive; that sense of 
sureness that had made her sit for an hour, watching for 
something or somebody to come out of hiding. Wannick 
could easily have sneaked in while she was milking. 

Again her fingers fumbled. What should she do? If 
Wannick was crouched behind the organ with a loaded gun, 
and she sounded the alarm—some one might get hurt. If 
only she could let some one know! If only she could keep 
right on playing as if everything was all right—and still warn 
some one! If she could tell Steve! If she could only get the 

eople all out of the house before the posse trailed him here, 
before he was discovered by one of the guests! 

As her fingers mechanically (Contimued on page 50) 








There may be a future camp 
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TO BE A CAMP COUNSELOR? 


By MARGARET 


CHAPMAN 
Girl Scout Camp Bureau 


people—above all, people—and even rain arid wind, 

the job of a camp counselor holds a — lure. There 
is adventure waiting around every corner, from that of sleep- 
ing out under the stars to the bigger adventure of having a 
share in the growth of younger people. Camping has gone a 
long way since those days when vigorous exercise, the dis- 
cipline of rigid schedule, and the development of healthy ap- 
petites were its most evident aims. To-day, learning to live 
rig together, taking care of oneself simply and comfort- 
ably in the out of doors, and growing in more ways than 
avoirdupois are among the things camps try to accomplish 
for their campers. It is a kind of education where one learns 
by doing; a small community where all citizens have a share 
in its activities and government. 

If you are planning ahead toward the time when you may 
—_ for camp counselorship, these are things you will un- 

oubtedly wish to know: What have I to offer to such a 
job? What can I do now in my own camping and troop ac- 
tivities that may help me along the way? What other prep- 
aration will I need? What kind of person makes a good 
camp counselor? What are the jobs in the field, and what is 
expected of a camp counselor? What does camp counseling 
lead to? What does it have to offer me? Perhaps it would 
be well to take stock of your own qualifications and see how 
far along the way you are now. 

First of all, do you like people? Do you try to understand 
why they act as they do, or do you dismiss the ones who annoy 
you with a cover-all label, “I don’t like Bill, he is a show-off,” 
or “Mary's no fun, she’s a mama’s girl”? It would be inter- 
esting, you know, to try to figure out why Mary clings so 
closely to her mother, and to find a reason for Bill's need to 
stand in the center of the stage. 

Do you enjoy doing things with a group of people, or 
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are you a person who must always do things your own way? 
Second, what hobbies have you? Do they take you out of 
doors, or are they hothouse hobbies? Any hobbies you have 
now that fit in with an outdoor setting may later become 
part of your valuable equipment as a camp counselor. 

What can you do? Can you handle a knife or an ax? 
Can you swim? Can you write? Can you tell stories to 
younger children? Can you make a bed? Can you build a 
fire? Can you sing? It is mot the spectacular feat that 
will make you a good camp counselor, but the wide va- 
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riety of simple skills that you have at your command. 

You do not have to wait until you are old enough to be a 
camp counselor beforé you begin collecting your tools. A 
skill learned in school, a responsible job done well in troop 
meeting, a hobby acquired in camp, are all tools to use now 
and store away for later use in your counselor's kit. 

If you have never gone to camp as a camper, now is the 
time to begin. If you have spent five or six years in one 
type of camp, or one individual camp, perhaps you would 
benefit by attending a different kind of camp. The value of 
your camp experience depends on its variety and 
how much you actually took part in it. Get at 
least some of your experience, however, in the 
type of camp where you hope to become a coun- 
selor. 

Long before you are old enough to qualify 
for a camp counselor's job, you may begin to 
feel a desire for some experience a little more 
advanced—a sort of bridge across the gap from 
camper to counselor. If you have camped many 
years on the same site and know too well all of 
the overnight hike spots and customs of your 
camp, and are ready for new adventures, per- 
haps you might try one of the following: Talk 
it over with your camp director first and see if 
you have really exhausted the possibilities of 
your own camp, or have just been camping in a 
sort of treadmill way with your imagination and 
eyes closed. Perhaps you and your friends, 
with the director's help, can find a new horizon 
right on your own home heath. That would be 
not only an adventure, but an unmistakable sign 
that you have the makings of an imaginative 
camper. If that doesn’t seem feasible, you may 
be ready to try another type of camp—one spe- 
cializing in a particular kind of program such 
as mountain climbing, waterfront activities, 
deep woods camping. If you do not 
know of one that you would 
like to try, write to the 
Program Divi- 





WEIGHING IN AT CAMP. 
HAS GROWN UP IN CAMPING IS THE ONE 
MOST SOUGHT AFTER BY CAMP DIRECTORS 


sion, Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49 Street, New York City, 
New York, for O’er Hill and Dale, a pamphlet in which are 
listed about twenty-four Girl Scout camps in all parts of the 
country offering special programs for older girls. 

Some camps offer pre-counselor projects for their own 
older girls between sixteen and eighteen, designed especially 
to afford them a glimpse of what lies ahead. These pre- 
counselor units should not be confused with training courses 
for camp counselors. They are really advanced camping for 
girls who may wish some day to become counselors. 






































ON AN EARLY MORNING 
NATURE WALK, THE COUN- 
SELOR POINTS OUT A 
WOOD THRUSH TO HER 
ENTRANCED COMPANIONS 


A GIRL WHO HAS SOME SPECIAL 
SKILL, SUCH AS ARCHERY, WILL 
FIND IT USEFUL IN A CAMP JOB 
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There are many different kinds of jobs in the field of camp 
counseling, but all have one thing in common—a counselor 
must be a good leader. You may be a swimming counselor 
and spend most of your day at the waterfront, you may teach 
pottery, or help with campfire programs—but first of all you 
are in camp to work with people. 

Camps vary widely in the way staff jobs are divided, but 
almost all have a director, a nurse or doctor, a dietitian, a 
business manager, a waterfront director, cabin counselors or 
unit leaders, program specialists, and assistant counselors. 

The girl who is just be- 
ginning on her camp coun- 
selor career usually starts 
as an assistant. She may 
be a college student, a 
grown-up camper, or 
someone with a special 
skill who works directly 
with another counselor 
and, as the name implies, 
assists. She may help a 
cabin counselor or unit 
leader in charge of one 
small group of campers— 
a sort of family group to 
which the assistant is a 
kind of big sister. She 
may take charge of some 
special job such as running 
the camp store, or the 
camp library, and she may 
assist with music around 
the campfire, or help with 
the planning of hikes and 
cook-outs. She is usually 
selected for the job because 
she gives promise of be- 
coming a good, all-round 
camp counselor, but often 
it is the hobby that she has 
developed during high 
school or college that gives 
her the first opening for a 
camp job. Photography, 
singing, cooking over an 
outdoor fire, a wild flower 
garden are some of the 
hobbies that lead to camp. 

This is the job on most 
camp staffs that is open to 
eighteen - to - twenty - one - 
year-old girls, although 
often older but inexperi- 
enced people serve in this capacity. 

While the assistant is on the job she 
often receives training and experience as 
a counselor and in a specialty leading 
toward more responsible positions later 
on. 

Among the more responsible posi- 
tions is that of unit leader in a Girl 
Scout camp, or cabin counselor in other 
camps. The unit leader works with a 
group of campers, from twelve to twen- 
ty-four of them, living together in a 
group of tents as a kind of family within 
the larger camp community. The unit 
leader is the one who helps these camp- 
ers live and work together happily in 
their group, and through her they work 
out the intimate details of camp living. 
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BUILD A FIRE. BELOW: STORY-TELLING HOUR AT CAMP. CENTER, 
BELOW: A UNIT LEADER MUST KNOW EACH GIRL IN HER UNIT 
AND HELP HER GET THE MOST OUT OF HER STAY AT CAMP 
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She should know something about and be interested in all 
of the activities and skills that make up the camp program, 
but her main job is to know each girl4n her unit and to help 
her get the most out of her stay at camp. 

In many camps the unit leader has two to four assistants 
working with her, and therefore a person who knows how to 
work well with other adults is the kind directors look for in 
filling this position. One assistant may be an expert out- 
door cook and know all about planning hikes; another may 
sing well and enjoy helping create costumes out of the 
materials found in camp; 
another may be a Red 
Cross Senior Life Saver 
and know how to teach 
swimming and canoeing. 
The unit leader has to be 
able to fit all of the people 
into the unit so that the 
girls can enjoy the best 
they have to offer, and the 
unit leader herself often 
fills in the gaps. For that 
reason she needs to be a 
versatile person rather 
than an expert in any skill. 

For this type of job 
most directors look for 
people who have had ex- 
perience in camping, either 
as camper or counselor, 
who have a college degree 
or its equivalent, and who 
are at least twenty-one 
years old. In organization 
camps such as the Girl 
Scout camp, experience in 
the year-round program of 
the organization is de- 
sirable. ; 

The waterfront director 
is also one who carries 
great responsibility, for 
which she needs a good 
level head and special 
training. She should not 
only know how to swim 
well herself, but should 
know how to teach swim- 
ming. She must under- 
stand all of the ways of 
safety in and about the 
waterfront, and must prac- 
tice them as well as teach 
them. There is no place on a camp staff 
for the “swimming show-off,” but a 
great demand for swimmers whose judg 
ment is as good as their strokes. The 
American Red Cross offers special train- 
ing for swimming and waterfront coun- 
selors in the Aquatic Schools, and many 
directors require it of their waterfront 
staff. Especially prized by any camp di- 
rector is the waterfront counselor who 
has a background of camping and who 
can see her job in relation to the rest 
of the camp program. Like the unit 
leader, she should be at least twenty-one 
years old. 

There are certain skills and activities 
that seem so much a part of camp life 
that special (Continued on page 46) 
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ELIZABETH CAME DOWN THE 
STAIRS ATTIRED IN DUSTY- 
BLUE LINEN SLACKS AND A 
ROSE-COLORED SWEATER, ALL 
READY FOR THE TRIP TO 
UNCLE BILL’S OLD HAUNTS 





The Story So far 





Pamela, motherless daughter of Charles Strong, famous 
explorer-writer, had lived all her life with her grandmother in 
a gloomy old Chicago mansion. At her grandmother's death, 
her father comes home from Java, wiring her beforehand that 
he has some surprises for her. The surprises are startling: first, 
a brand-new stepmother, Judy, a former medical missionary in 
Java; then Judy's brother, Tim Garwyn, a sulky boy Pam's own 
age; and last but not least, a present for her sixteenth birthday, 
an adobe house in Arizona, where the family plan to camp out 
for the spring months. The idea of buying the house, Pam's 
father explains, came to him on the voyage, when he met the 
owner, McHenry, a sick man coming home to die. 

Arriving at their new home in the mountains near Tucson, 
the Strongs find a girl and boy from a near-by ranch—Hilary 
Sawyer and her cousin, Pete Carewe—picnicking there; and in- 
side the house they find an old pickax with "H. Hawkins— 
1869” cut into the handle. This lends color to the current rumor 
that there is a lost gold mine in their Canyon, discovered by an 
old prospector, H. Hawkins, who afterward disappeared. 

The Strongs do a little prospecting on their own account, but 
find nothing. Hilary and Pete are sure there is no gold, and re- 
veal the fact that their interest is in the mystery of H. Hawkins’s 
disap pearance. 

The Ranch and Canyon families enjoy picnicking together 
and swimming in the Strongs’ pool. When Elizabeth Yarnell, 
Mr. McHenry’s niece, writes Dr. Strong, warning of her arrival 
presently “on business,” the Ranch family invite her to stop 
with them. Before her coming, Pam, Tim, and Pete, returning 
from the mountains in the car, are caught in a cloudburst which 
nearly costs Pete his life—and washes out the Strongs’ cher- 
ished swimming pool in the Canyon. 
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The premature arrival of Elizabeth 
and her puzzling behavior make 
Pam and Hilary suspect that she may 
have a secret motive for her visit 


By 
MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


PART SIX The Strong household slept late on 
the morning after the cloudburst. Pam, 
waking about nine o'clock, looked at her watch, and uttered 
an exclamation of astonishment. 

“For the love of Mike!” she ejaculated. ‘‘I have certainly 
been making up on lost sleep.” 

She dressed hurriedly, and came out into the living room, 
to find Charles and Judy just sitting down to breakfast. 
“Judy, if it hadn’t been for Tim, Pete and I might still be up 
on that mountain,” she said, slipping into her place. “You 
know—” she hesitated, feeling for the right words, ‘Tim 
was pretty much of a surprise to all of us.” 

“Tim’s a bunch of contradictions,” Judy said slowly. “He 
can be completely aggravating, or he can astonish you by 
rising to the most unexpected heights of selfless courage.’’ She 
reached across the table to cover Pam’s hand with her own 
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warm clasp. “He's really a swell person—Tim—when you 
learn to know him. I'm so thankful you have.” 

Just then they heard a car laboring up the trail to the 
plateau, and a moment later Pete and Hilary were in the 
doorway, their faces as bright as the morning. 

“They couldn't find a thing wrong with Pete at the hos- 
pital,” Hilary said, her voice almost singing in her relief. 
“This morning early they telephoned they hadn't been able 
to discover any trouble, and that he could leave as soon as we 
came for him. Uncle Richard was busy, so I took the station 
wagon and drove in—pronto.” 

“And I insisted on coming up here first, to see how Tim 
and you were making out after yesterday's adventures,” Pete 
put in. “I can see for myself that you're all right,” he told 
Pam. “But where’s Tim?” 

“He's gone out to inspect the damage to the swimming 
pool,” explained Judy. And a moment later Tim appeared, 
grinning, and took his place at the table. 

For a time the talk centered on the adventures of the previ- 
ous day. Then Hilary pulled a bunch of letters out of the 
pocket of her sweater. ““We stopped on the way out for the 
mail,” she said. She handed a letter to Pam, and another to 
Charles. “I had one, too—and there’s another for Aunt Em- 
mie,” she informed them. ‘‘From Elizabeth. She's delighted 
to accept Aunt Emmie’s invitation to stay at the ranch, and 
she'll arrive to-morrow.” She added, persuasively, ‘I’ve sim- 
ply got to have Pam and Tim come over for the first few days 
of her visit. It will make it lots more fun—and_ frankly, I'm 
funking having Elizabeth on my hands without assistance.” 

Charles opened his letter. ‘Scared of the lady from Cali- 
fornia, hey, Hilary?” he rallied her. 

‘‘Not—exactly,” Hilary defended herself. ‘But she sounds 
so—helpless.”” 

Tim smiled at her sympathetically. Yesterday's triumph 
had worked a miracle in him. He had proved himself ade- 
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= in a real emergency, and he was aware of a completely 
changed attitude toward him on the part of Pete and Hilary 
and even Pam herself, in consequence. He had a new, pleas- 
ant sense of actually belonging here now, that salved his 
pride and gave him back a warm self-respect. 

Now he asked, ‘Throwing a house party for Elizabeth ? 
Sounds all right to me.” 

Pam had rippea open her letter, and began to read the 
contents aloud: 





“Dear Pam Strong: 

“I like your name, and I liked—very much—the 
cordial invitation you gave me to spend as many days 
as I can at Unele Bill's old home, which belongs to you 
now. I'll certainly take you up on that, for he's told me 
so much about that wonderful, mysterious Canyon, and 
all the rest of it, that I simply can't wait to see it for 
myself and try my hand at exploring. (You won't 
begrudge me that, will you? Whatever I found—if 
I did find anything, which of course | won't—would 
belong to you, I —) 

“Uncle Bill sends his best, and I'll be seeing you in 
another two days now. I can hardly wait. Think of my 
actually visiting at the Lone Spring Ranch and spending 
thrilling days in Rosita Canyon! Poor little me, who's 
never been anywhere, or had any adventures! I can't 
believe it's happening. And meeting your famous father, 
too. My, but you're a lucky, lucky .girl, though you've 
probably had so much luck you don't realize it. Thanks 
for being so sweet to a stranger. 

“Sincerely yours, 


Elizabeth” 


“I suppose she’s referring to the legend about H. Haw- 
kins ?”” Pam ended thoughtfully. 

Hilary nodded. “Oh, of course, Uncle Bill must have 
told her the story,” she agreed. 

“She's certainly rubbing it in that I’m loaded for luck,” 
Pam murmured. ‘“There’s almost a—a sort of resentful note 
in that bit about my probably having had so much luck I don't 
realize it myself. What a queer thing for her to write to a 
stranger!" 
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“Yes, it is, rather,’ Hilary said, wrinkling her forehead. 
“But then, the whole business of her writing to us in the first 
place was sort of—funny, I can’t help feeling. Still, maybe 
it's as Mr. Strong said—they've been very hard up, and she’s 
young and crazy to go places and do things. You can’t blame 
her for trying to help herself to a good time, if she can.” 

“No, I certainly couldn’t blame her for wanting something 
different,” Pam confessed, remembering those shut-away 
years in the Lake Shore Drive house, and all her dreams about 
sharing Charles's adventures some day. Elizabeth was young 
and hungry for excitement, too, in all probability. 

Charles, who was reading his own letter, looked up with 
an amused ejaculation. “To-morrow nothing, my children! 
Notice the date this letter was mailed. She must have held 
the letters up a day after writing. Perhaps her family weren't 
too keen on this trip, and she couldn't be sure of starting 
when she said. She's arriving to-day. According to my letter, 
her train will get here in about an hour. But she explains that 
she'll wait in the station until someone from the ranch meets 
her.” 

“Oh, Pam, for goodness sake!” Hilary cried in real dis- 
tress. “You and Tim throw some stuff into your bags and 
come along with us now. Honestly, I've got to have some 
moral wy wag Dr. Strong, you'll let me steal them both 
for just a few days, won't you? To help entertain Elizabeth ?”’ 

Charles grinned. ‘Oh, all right—take them along by all 
means, if that will help. I know they'll enjoy a visit at the 
ranch.” 

“Glory! Just suppose you hadn't stopped for the mail, 
Hilary,” Pam said, fifteen minutes later, as they headed back 
toward Tucson. “It would have been sort of tough on Eliza- 
beth to sit in that station all night.” 

Pete chuckled. “Now I have a higher opinion of Eliza- 
beth’s ingenuity than that,” he said. “There are such things 
as telephones, you know, Pam, and I'll bet my hat she'd have 
got the ranch on the wire within an hour at the latest, and 
had all the arrangements made.” (Continued on page 40) 





THE GIRL STOOD LOOKING 
ABOUT HER AS IF SEARCHING 
FOR SOMEBODY AS THE QUAR- 
TET FROM ROSITA CANYON 
SMILINGLY APPROACHED HER 
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INSTRUCTOR TEACHES 
AND ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION TO A 
GROUP OF LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, SCOUTS 
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RIGHT: MANY SENIOR SCOUTS CARE FOR 
AND ENTERTAIN YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
PLAYGROUNDS AND DAY NURSERIES, 
RELEASING THEIR MOTHERS FOR OTHER 
WORK IN CONNECTION WITH DEFENSE 


BELOW: IT’S FUN TO SPEND A DAY 
IN THE WOODS PICKING WILD BERRIES 
FOR JAM. GIRL SCOUTS KNOW HOW 
IMPORTANT IT IS TO-DAY TO CONSERVE 
FOODS AND TO UTILIZE THE WILD FOOD 
THAT NATURE’ LAVISHLY PROVIDES 
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RIGHT: KEEPING PHYSICAL- 
LY FIT IS ANOTHER IM- 
PORTANT EMPHASIS OF GIRL 
SCOUTING TO-DAY. OVER- 
NIGHT HIKES PROVIDE FUN 
AND HEALTHY EXERCISE, 
AND TEACH GIRL SCOUTS 
HOW TO BE SELF-RELIANT 
IN OUTDOOR EMERGENCIES 





KNOWING HOW TO BUILD AN OUTDOOR OVEN IS A 
CAMP SKILL OF REAL USEFULNESS WHEN SOME 
EMERGENCY DISRUPTS THE ORDINARY WAYS OF LIFE 
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* ' i ; LEFT: CARE AND CONSIDERATION FOR 
=" ; 2. THE OLD AND FRAIL IS ONE OF THE 
x M ey = <¥, FUNDAMENTALS OF GIRL SCOUTING. 
‘i ? = 3 , THIS OLD LADY ENJOYS A BREATH OF 
; : . SPRING BROUGHT BY FRIENDLY SCOUTS 


BELOW: A FLOWERY DAISY MEADOW, 
WIND-RIPPLED AND SUN-WARMED, IS 
A PLEASANT PLACE FOR GIRL SCOUT 
RECREATION WHEN CAMPERS GATHER 
ARMFULS OF WHITE BLOOM TO DEC- 
ORATE THEIR DINING HALL AT CAMP 
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LEFT: A GOOD TIME CAN 
LEAVEN A LOT OF LEARN- 
ING, WHEN GIRL SCOUTS 
VISIT THEIR LOCAL FIRE 
COMPANIES TO FIND OUT AT 
FIRST HAND ABOUT FIRE 
PREVENTION RULES FROM 
MEN W MUST FIGHT RE- 
SULTS OF CARELESSNESS 








A PAUSE TO VIEW THE WORLD FROM A 


HIGH POINT DURING A SUNRISE HIKE 
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It’s where they are that makes Camp ul: 
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THE LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN FAIR AT CAMP JULIETTE LOW 


By Margaret Chambers 


CAMP Juliette Low—situated on the 

long, plateau-like ridge of Lookout 
Mountain, about fifty miles south of Chatta- 
nooga, near the village of Cloudland, Georgia 
—has always done a great deal of exploring, 
adventuring into places and program possi- 
bilities that Girl Scouts enjoy. To the camp 
come Senior Girl Scouts, looking for a special 
older girl program and advanced camping 
experiences with campers from all over the 
South; younger Scouts from communities 
which have no established camps; and leaders 
who wish to take training. Scouts from 
Louisiana bayous and Florida beaches find 
themselves tenting with campers from the 
Great Smokies and Kentucky Blue Grass 
regions; ideas and acquaintances begin to 
sparkle—our first camp exploration is of one 
another. 

Early each summer we begin to explore 
“our” mountain. In discovering its magnifi- 
cent waterfalls, caves, and blue lakes, we also 
discover its people—summer colonists, private 
campers, park rangers, mountain farmers, 
backwoodsmen. On walking trips, overnight 
hikes, and gypsy trips, begun for the pleasure 
of discovery and a chance to use camping 
skills in new and exciting places, we have 
stored up a fund of information about our 
neighbors. 

Some of these we invited one year to a 
Camp Fair, given for our own entertainment. 
Next year campers (wanting to raise money 
for another project) decided to draw in more 
exhibits, offer more entertainments, and in- 
vite people from all over the mountain. When 
the idea was proposed, the camp council 
found that the campers already knew a great 
many things which were ready to be fitted to- 
gether like pieces of a mosaic. 

On trips to the coal mines for fossil ferns, 
nature groups had met our neighbor, Mrs. 
Pitts, and had invited her to camp to show 





us how to card and spin; overnight hikers 
to De Soto Falls and the State Park had found 
Miss Graham's gift shop, with its interesting 
display of mountain crafts; explorers going 
to Sand Mountain Caves had discovered a 
family who, from grandmother to grandchild, 
all made tufted spreads and pillows; camp 
handicrafters, in making and firing their pot- 
tery, had consulted Mr. Gowdy, who promised 
to bring his potter's wheel to camp and show 
us how to shape our own designs into the 
clay as it whirled around. All these people 
agreed to come and bring their bright wares 
to our Mountain Fair. 

Having collected many such pieces of the 
mosaic, the camp council began to plan, to 
send its members back to units for more 
ideas, to complete a picture that glowed with 
color and motion. Everyone began work on 
her favorite committee. Invitations were sent 
out; preparations began to show results. 

We planned square dancing for the eve- 
ning, and sent for our favorite musicians, two 
small boys with fiddle and guitar. When we 
asked the basket-maker to bring his truck 
load of split-oak baskets and chairs, we 
found that his two shy daughters could sing 
the “lonesome tunes’ and play the rollicking 
square dance music, as well. So both morn- 
ing and evening, mountain music gathered 
the crowd at the Fair around a pair of small 
mountaineers. 

One unit sent the whole camp out for 
blackberries, and sat down to cut up water- 
melon rind. For two whole afternoons, in a 
spicy kitchen, they preserved blackberries and 
pickled watermelon rind. On any Fair day 
what seems like a countless number of jars 
melts away. 

Craftsmen at camp made articles to sell, 
walnut buttons, belts, and examples of other 
mountain crafts, with original designs. Nature 
adventurers sponsored a flower show, display- 
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LEFT: THE CAMERA 
CATCHES A SPINNING LES- 
SON AT NIGHT AT THE 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN FAIR 





BELOW: A NEIGHBOR BOY 
WATCHES BACK-STAGE 
BUSINESS AS POTATO PUP- 
PETS PERFORM THE OP- 
ERETTA, “CINDERELLA,” 
WRITTEN AND SUNG BY 
THE STUDENTS AND STAFF 
OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 






ing dish gardens and flower arrangements 
(being careful about conservation). An auc- 
tion, a source of much merriment, was 
planned by a group that found many curious 
things in camp, and also ancient hats in a 
village store. 

The leaders who were taking training 
courses asked for the food booths, and all 
day long they cooked and sold things with 
tantalizing odors. From ice-cream booths and 
lemonade stands they shouted their wares. 

One unit begged for the games concessions 
—best money-makers of all. They had a 
treasure hunt, darts, pitching horseshoes, ap- 
ple-bobbing, and other games. They vied 
with one another in thinking up rhymes and 
slogans for their barkers, who sounded like 
the throng at a County Fair midway. Every- 
one came, free, to the Mexican candy game, 
with its weird masks full of candy, which 
were broken by a blindfolded man with a 
club, scattering their contents and precipitat- 
ing a general, hilarious scramble. 

All last summer campers had contributed 
their bit to less happy children in other lands 
by a Red Cross fund. Now they doubled this 
fund by furnishing a doll house, which was 
raffled off at the Fair. 

Special talents paid big dividends. A long 
line of customers waited before the tents of 
the palmist and the fortune teller. The de- 
lightful puppet operetta, Cinderella, written 
and prepared at camp, showed to packed 
audiences twice a day. The young artist cut- 
ting silhouettes had a steady trade. 
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BELOW: DEDICATION CEREMONY FOR THE 
SWINGING BRIDGE AT CAMP JULIETTE LOW 


The Fair was a time of fun—a carnival, a 
market, and an exhibit—but since it was also 


a time for expressing appreciation to our 


community, it was at this time that we dedi- 
cated the swinging bridge given by Mr. Led- 
better when we bought the land. We pre- 
sented a Thanks Badge, also, to Miss Moor- 
man, a deeply valued friend and camp com- 
mittee member who lived on the mountain. 

After an evening of square dancing, we 
went to bed, tired but happy, with a new fund 
of friends on the mountain, a new knowledge 
of its people, its customs, its resources. There 
was a new goodwill toward the camp, too. 
What started as an adventure in money-rais- 
ing and entertainment has become an adven- 
ture in exploring a fascinating community— 
our mountain. 


A WALKING TRIP AMONG THE 
GIANT REDWOODS 


By Dare Stark McMullin 


F YOU were an Owl at Camp Chaparral, 

would you enjoy going on an Overnight 
Walking Trip? Most Owls would like to go 
very much indeed. 

But before we go into why you would en- 
joy it, and why it would be different from an 
overnight hike elsewhere, let me explain 
what you'd be if you were an Owl at Chapar- 
ral. Camp Chaparral, as you probably know, 
is the Girl Scout summer camp in the giant 
redwoods in California, and ‘“‘Owls’’ are the 
almost-to-quite-grown-up Girl Scouts there. 
And if you were an Owl, or owl-age, you 
probably would feel that the most romantic 
thing in the world would be going pioneering 
off into the deep woods and making your own 
camp, carrying your own food with you. 








Well, at Chaparral they let you do just 
that. If you're good enough, if you've got 
what it takes. Perhaps one reason you would 
want to go so much, if you were an Owl, is 
because it is a privilege, a selective privilege. 
There will be some twenty-four or thirty of 
you in the “Owlry,” and only ten or twelve 
may go on an Overnight Walking Trip at the 
end of each two weeks. Plus of course, three 
or four leaders. But don’t think it’s your 
leader that you have to impress. It's your 
camp mates of your own age who decide 
which girls will go. The girls—you in- 
cluded—make their own requirements. Of 
course, the camp nurse has veto power over 
the blistered heel or other disabilities, and 
you have to have a five-mile walk tryout 
shortly before the hike, but otherwise your 
friends decide. And what they say goes. 

Picking out the supplies begins the fun. 
You have two lunches, a dinner, and a break- 
fast to consider, and you certainly get down 
to the first principle, which is weight. ‘Never 
pack what you'll find,” is the rule—and what 
you'll find plenty of is water. Raisins, 
prunes, lemon powder, dried milk, dried 
soup, rice, chipped beef, bacon, all the old 
hunting-camp dry foods are good to take 
along. Every expedition learns something 
about menus-on-the-hoof, some expeditions 
invent something. But it is a lovely problem 
and you discuss it for hours. That's fun. 
Then you pack up the food in Number 10 
cans, which are storage implements till they 
turn into cooking pots, and then discards after 
you get there. (Always bury your discards, 
of course.) You spend a lot of time and con- 
sultation making your packboard, with com- 
fortable straps for your shoulders. You invent 
it and try it and test it—and when you know 
it's the best one in the world, you find it's 
like everyone else's. 

Your personal baggage is about as light as 
a gypsy’s in an opera. Wasn't it Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm who said, “It’s only a 
journey if you take your nightgown”? Well, 
to Rebecca, an Overnight Trip would not be 
a journey, for you sleep in your clothes and a 
blanket, in front of a fire. That means your 
carrying load, including your share of the 
food, is under a comfortable limit. 

Where do you go on the Overnight Trip? 
Well, you have the whole range of the Red- 
wood State Park to go in. Some places you 
go, only the deer have slipped through be- 
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GIANT REDWOODS AT CAMP CHAPARRAL 


fore you. Some glades you file along, the 
giant ferns are as untrodden, as untouched as 
the immemorial redwoods over you. And the 
redwoods are about the most immemorial 
things left on this globe, hundreds of years 
older than most of the very rock bones of 
your country. To have been a child of the 
redwoods, even overnight, is to have a very 
ancient lineage indeed. Some tangles of wild 
lilac, of manzanita with its polished-copper, 
twisted limbs, of wiry, little-leafed huckle- 
berry, you will need your feet and your hands 
and your head and patience and laughter to 
wiggle through. Some great, dark, silent 
aisles of forest, with the sun so rayed through 
you can stretch your hand in it while the rest 
of you is in the shadow, you can slip along 
in as easy as a quail. If you are smart, you 
will get in all these experiences. 

And where do you camp? Well, that you 
settle, as the wood-wise usually try to, before 
you set out—more or less, that is. It seldom 
rains at Chaparral—and that means that, by 
full summer, even the dark-scented, deep 
woods are dry, and the underbrush, the forest 
floor, is often tinder-dry by midday. No 
Californian makes fires lightly and unad- 
visedly, nor in parks, without polite consulta- 
tion with the Park Ranger. So the Park 
Ranger comes up to camp for a meeting with 
the Overnighters, and finds out where they 
would like to go on this trip, and spots out 
a creek bed in the neighborhood where fires 
will be safe. The Girl Scouts have a good 
reputation with the local authorities—their 
attitude toward the cause and cure of fires has 
been tested out for many years. The Park 
Ranger also assigns a Naturalist Ranger to 
go along—not for protection or guidance, but 
to share his specialized knowledge of the 
country. Rangers have hobbies, too. Some of 
them have, as the child said of the Arctic, 
“more geology than history.” Some of them 
are pretty chummy with the trees. Some of 
them know the birds. By rotating your 
Rangers, like rotating your crops, you get the 
very best out of each. 

Even the best of the Rangers have picked 
up a new mental gadget or two from the 
Girl Scouts. “They're campers,” remarked 
one. “You'd never know they'd been there.” 
Higher praise has no woodsman. But the 
girls know they've been there. They have 
had a whole lovely, faraway day to explore 
their world in, and they do not forget it. 
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BOULDER DAM 


farms, ruining the crops, and dashing down 
into Salton Sink and dangerously enlarging 
the area of Salton Sea. 

At last the farmers closed the break, and 
got the river back into its proper bed again. 
But after that they were uneasy. They never 
knew when the wild river would go on a 
rampage, tear away the flood gates, and 
drown their farms. One of the main reasons 
for building Boulder Dam was to tame this 
river, and chain it so that it would never be 
able to run away again. The waters of the 
Colorado are now controlled behind the great 
dam, and at the same time they are stored up 
so that, when another drought comes, there 
will be water for all the desert farmers of 
the region. 

The All-American Canal has been dug 
through the sand hills of the American Sa- 
hara, for delivery of water to thirsty Imperial 
Valley and the surrounding land. This is the 
biggest irrigation ditch ever built in the 
United States; and as the waters of the 
Colorado flow down this enormous ditch, 
reaching far out into a rainless land, we are 
reminded of the immensity of power which 
machines have given us. 

The Indians of the Southwest first brought 
water in hand-dug ditches to their small gar- 
dens; and later the Spaniards turned water 
into big acequia madres, mother ditches, to 
irrigate their vineyards. But Indian and 
Spanish farmers both lived near the source of 
water. To-day we are able to pick oranges, 
grapefruits, and dates, and to gather truck- 
loads of lettuce and melons in the inner 
reaches of the American desert where be- 
fore nothing grew but scrubby desert plants. 

Even far-off coastal California is calling on 
the Colorado for water to supply its increas- 
ing population. Next time you are in Los 
Angeles and take a glass of water, you may 
be drinking the water of a river two hundred 
and fifty miles away. Southern California re- 
ceives scant rainfall, and so the cities of the 
Los Angeles district have financed a giant 
aqueduct to bring the Colorado to their doors. 
The water flows in canals through the flat 
lands, in tunnels through the hills, and in 
inverted siphons under the valleys to the 
coast. This aqueduct can deliver as much as 
a billion gallons a day. 

As we raced in the motorboat over the 
imprisoned Colorado, we were suddenly 
aware of the violent changes machines have 
brought to our lives. Here, little cliff Indians 
once lived their simple existence, climbed like 
monkeys up and down the canyon sides, hid 
their meager crops in storage bins in the rock 
crevices, and made the old walls resound to 
their cries. But those echoes now are choked 
forever under the gurgling waters which have 
risen to claim the canyon at the command of 
machine-age man. 

However, we were quite unprepared for 
the sight of the dam. Suddenly we swung 
around a turn, and there ahead of us was 
the great, white concrete form of Boulder 
Dam, rising immense and beautiful. In our 
sputtering motorboat we were like some 
small water bug beside this highest dam. 
Above us, on the crest by the intake towers, 
we could see others of our kind, little crea- 
tures dwarfed by the size and magnificence 
of what man had created. 

For truly Boulder Dam is a beautiful crea- 
tion. There is enough concrete in this dam to 
make a pavement twenty feet wide from Flo- 
rida to California, but the structure is so 
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simple, so perfectly designed, that it is won- 
derful to look upon. 

Later, we drove to the dam to investigate 
—and when we stood on the crest and looked 
down on the river side and saw the rainbow 
sprays of water spurting through the spill- 
ways, we were no less amazed. There is a 
road across the top of the dam. When we 
parked our car and looked at the depth of the 
canyon and at the sheer, clean sweep of the 
concrete structure, we were as overawed as we 
had been at the Grand Canyon. 

Perhaps what surprised us most was the 
nonchalance with which the workmen went 
about their tasks. At the time, the construc- 
tion was not entirely finished. A group of 
workmen was starting across the canyon in 
one of the fragile looking cable cars. Away 
they went, on a thin thread of steel, sailing 
out over the dizzy depths. On the far side we 
could see other men, hanging suspended by 
small ropes, down the sides of the canyon. 
These men were scraping away dangerous, 
loose rock. It was a perilous task. 

As we gazed at these intrepid workmen, we 
heard a dog barking. We looked down at 
our side and saw a fuzzy mongrel. He was 
as fearless on the dam's edge as any workman. 
We asked one of the men whose dog he was. 

‘He belongs here,” the man replied. “You 
ought to see him ride the cable cars.” He 
explained that this dog was a mascot. 

We were glad that there was a less perilous 
way for us to cross the canyon. 

Besides creating a reservoir and being a 
river tamer, Boulder Dam has a third im- 
portant purpose. It furnishes power to run 
factories and to light houses in Los An- 
geles. Inside of the dam, there is one of the 
biggest power houses in the world. 

We followed the crowd of tourists to the 
elevator which descends into the inner work- 
shops. “It’s so hot, I think I'll melt,” said 
one woman, 

The temperature was over a hundred, but 
there was a brisk, hot breeze blowing over 
the dam top, and we felt quite comfortable, 
for we had been traveling in the desert and 
were used to the extreme heat. . 

The elevators were like those in a modern 
business building. They were artificially 
cooled. Down, down we dropped, a distance 
equal to forty-four stories. At the bottom we 
entered the cool halls of the lower dam. 
Here were the rooms where the great turbines 
were being installed. 

When we begin to think of figures in con- 
nection with Boulder Dam, we grow dizzy. 
Nine million tons of rock were excavated, 
and over a thousand miles of steel pipe were 
installed. Five million barrels of cement were 
used, and ninety-six million pounds of metal. 
Does that give you some idea of the scale 
upon which things were counted? The im- 
mensity of the project quite bewildered us. 
In order to construct this great dam, first the 
river had to be turned aside, an enormous 
task in itself. Before work on the main struc- 
ture was commenced, the men had to build 
two temporary dams, and then, in order to 
divert the water, they drilled four tunnels in 
the solid rock of the canyon walls. These 
tunnels are each fifty-six feet in diameter. 
In excavating them, compressed air drills, 
mounted on “‘Jumbos,” were used. (A Jumbo 
is a ten-ton truck with thirty drills mounted 
on it.) Imagine the racket these drills 
made when boring holes twenty feet 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Strap Sandal 
_“Lastex” yarn in strap 


Six color combinations *: i 
S| 


Plied Cork Sandal 
“Lastex” yarn in gores 
Six color combinations 






Dutchboy Sandal 
“Lastex” yarn in strap 
Six color combinations 


\ 


REG. U.S. FAT OFF. 


Look your cool, crisp best all summer long with 


Kedettes. These gay lahric shoes, 80 right for your 









casual clothes, are as easy lo wash as your cotton 
dresses. Laces are taken out and washed-separately. 
The enchanting styles and their zephyr- 
light comfort will make you want at least f 


(wo pairs. Types of heel design to meet 


Spectator Oxford 


every preference. They are not Kedettes { : 2 
‘ Five color combinations 


unless the name Kedettes appears in the 


shoes. At the hetter stores. 2.00 to 3.50. 


United States @® Rubber Company 7 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Laced Espadrille 
Five color combinations 


4 % 
-—Gross Va Sandal 
“Lastex” yarn in back strap 


Five color combinations 


a5 t / 
t color combinatians */ 
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MAKING HEIRLOOM DOLLS 


the head above the hair line of the fore- 
head, making a little scratch in the side of 
the head on both pieces so that you will be 
able to match them exactly again when the 
hollowing is completed. (See sketch.) Using 
a thin-bladed knife for the neck, and a little 


~O- 
mex B 


parcel, and sew with heavy carpet thread, or 
linen thread. 

Cut the upper arm as in Diagram B, 
fold through the middle, and stitch together 
on the dotted lines. Leaving the arms wrong 
side out, push the bisque hand, which has 
now been fired, wrist first through the larger 
end until it is flush with the smaller opening. 
With the heavy thread, make a running stitch 
just over the groove in the bisque wrist, draw 
up tight in the groove and fasten securely. 
Turn the arm right side out over the hand, 


LEG ARM 





Errte FIle 


melon scoop for the head, scrape 
out the inside until you have a 
shell a sixth of an inch thick. This 
scraping out is a delicate process 
for a slip might cause a wound 
difficult to heal. Wet the edges 
of the top of the head and the 
piece you have cut off, and 


of MATERIAL 








squeeze gently together so that 
they will dry in one piece. 

The hands and feet (in shoes) 
are made of clay also. You will 
have to experiment a bit with size 
and position, Try your own hand 
against your face to get an idea of proportion. 
Alice’s feet are modeled in ankle-strap slip- 
pers. Both hands and feet should have fairly 
long “stems” (ankles and wrists) in order 
to attach them to the legs and arms of stuffed 
muslin. The hands and feet do not have to 
be hollow, but a pointed tool should be run 
through the center of each to release air 
bubbles. Make a groove around each wrist 
and leg stem (as illustrated) to provide for 
joining to the muslin body. 

Your clay pieces are now ready for firing. 
They will shrink a bit during this process, 
so allow for that when you are deciding on 
size. After they are fired, you should not call 
them clay any longer, but “bisque.’” Locating 
a kiln is sometimes difficult, but even in a 
small city, the Better Business Associates or 
the Chamber of Commerce will be glad to 
advise you if you cannot find the address of 
a kiln in the classified telephone directory 
under “Potters’’ or “Potteries.’” A very serv- 
iceable electric kiln can be purchased at a 
moderate price (for a group at least); or, if 
you live in the country, you may pack your 
doll and send it to the nearest large city to 
be fired. The Lewis Institute in Chicago has 
done my firing for years. Unfired pieces, 
which are extremely breakable, should be 
carefully packed for shipment in cotton sur- 
rounded by light sawdust. 

Now comes the less exciting but equally 
important work of making a body for your 
doll. It should be made from good quality 
unbleached muslin, and it should be cut a 
little longer and wider than you wish it to 
be when stuffed, as the filling will take it up 
a bit. Pattern A (above) is the one I use 
for Alice. Stitch the bottom edges of the 
front and back (longer) pieces together, mak- 
ing a little pleat in the back to give extra 
fullness there; stitch the sides together, 
matching curves; turn right side out and stuff 
with sawdust to one half inch of the top. 
Fold the top edges as you would a paper 











stuff with sawdust to a half inch from the 
top, and sew to the shoulder of the body. 

The legs are made in the same way as the 
arms, but stuffed nearly to the top, then 
folded in the same manner as the top of the 
body and sewed with heavy thread in button- 
hole stitch to make a strong joint. 

The head and shoulders may now be glued 
to the body with a good glue, and for extra 
strength a long stitch or two may be taken 
from the front of the muslin body to the back 
of the muslin body across each bisque shoulder. 

A yard of mohair will make several Alice 
wigs. Cut off a strand about four or five 
inches long and, with a pin or hairpin, coax 
and comb it into an even, rather thin fringe. 
Baste it on a sheet of paper, cover with trans- 
parent paper to make the final stitching easier 
(wax paper is good), and stitch on the sew- 
ing machine through both papers and hair a 
half inch from the top. Diagram C. Pull out 
the papers and glue the fringe carefully 
around the entire head. The bald spot on the 
top of the head should be covered with a 
second fringe. When the glue is dry, turn 
the front hair back over the top of the head 
and tie a ribbon over the hair you have turned 
back and under the rest, with a flat bow on top. 

With your water color paints, cover the 
whole face with a flesh tone, then add color 
to the cheeks, lips, and eyes. You will enjoy 
experimenting with doll make-up. Naturally 
the face cannot be washed, but it may be 
carefully cleansed with a cleaning fluid. 

If you are expert in doll dressing, you will 
not need aid in the costuming. The under- 
clothes should be scant and simple, so that 
Alice’s slender form will not look overstuffed 
when finished. The traditional blue dress is 
my favorite, although there is no reason why 
you should not use any color you prefer. The 
waist is simple, with puffed sleeves gathered 
at the top. The turnover, white collar is 
sewed to the dress. The skirt is full, not too 
short, and trimmed with two or three rows 
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of narrow black ribbon, or braid. The little 
pinafore may be made of cross-bar dimity, 
with full “bretelles” over the shoulders and a 
sash tied at the back. 


¢- 






When your dressmaking 
is finished and your doll is 
dressed, Alice will step 
from the pages of the be- 
loved story, to be yours to 
have and to hold for life. 
But I am sure your first doll 


ote creation will not end your 
FOOT AND ae ail 
ANKLE 0 adventures. Perhaps 
BEING characters of a bygone day 
SEWN will have the greatest appeal 
INSIDE for you. You will study old 


daguerreotypes, family por- 
traits, or Godey’s Ladies 
Book. If you live in a city, 
you will find books on his- 
torical costume in the library 
of your art museum. Collecting materials for 
the costumes—bits from Grandmother's wed- 
ding dress, tiny patterned laces brought by a 
returned traveler from a distant land, lovely 
old silks and velvets appropriate to the period 
—will prove fascinating in itself. For in- 
stance, I am now making a series of dolls 
representing the wives of the Presidents of 
the United States for a collector who has 
been for many years assembling authentic ma- 
terials of the various epochs for the costumes. 

Or you may be interested in modern dolls 
—in which case you will study modern 
fashions, designs, and fabrics. Designing the 
costumes and cutting the patterns is an ab- 
sorbing hobby which might well point the 
way to a vocation later on. 

Or possibly a love of bright colors might 
tempt you to make a series of dolls of foreign 
lands. You will want to learn all you can, 
not only of colorful national dress but also 
of the facial characteristics of the natives of 
the respective countries. Here again you will 
find your museum library helpful and, with- 
out realizing it, you will be learning much of 
the history and customs of other countries. 
In this way, a new hobby often leads to other 
new interests. 

Possibly, as in my case, your hobby may 
turn into a profession. After I had made 
grandmothers and great-aunts, from old por- 
traits, daguerreotypes, tintypes, and photo- 
graphs “come alive” for my friends, they 
began to urge me to do something to make 
my growing hobby pay. A doll portrait of 
my husband's aunt as a little girl, made from 
an old daguerreotype, was so popular with 
the young neighbors around my summer cot- 
tage that I took it to a Chicago department 
store, where I received my first order for a 
dozen dolls. Here a well-known doll col- 
lector (who is the author of a number of 
books on dolls) saw them one day, bought 
one, came to see me to order other dolls, and 
suggested that I nle-- ‘hom in gift shops and 
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in bookstores throughout the city. I was for- 
tunate to find several proprietors of such 
shops willing to display my work. 

Another doll lover bought one of my dolls 
in the gift shop of the Stevens Hotel. After 
her return to Philadelphia she began to wish 
for similar dolls representing her own an- 
cestors, but the only clue to the creator of 
the doll she had bought was my name stamped 
on the foot of the doll—a practice I always 
follow. Finally she called the telephone com- 
pany and asked for the numbers of all the 
Bruyeres listed in Chicago. Fortunately there 
was only one, so she was able to get in touch 
with me at once and, one at a time, she sent 
me seven precious family daguerreotypes from 
which to make a series of heirloom doll por- 
traits. 

I also advertised in the magazine Hobbies, 
and exhibited my doll collection at hobby 
shows and Women’s Clubs. Gradually my 
work became known, not only to collectors 
but to others who were interested in doll por- 
traits. I began to receive invitations to lecture 
and exhibit at various clubs and museums. 

Twice I have sent my dolls to museums in 
Los Angeles and Santa Ana, California for 
exhibition—and as I packed up Grandma 
Bruyere, Lincoln, “Pinkie,” and the ‘Blue 
Boy,” I wished I might ship myself with them, 
for my dolls are far more traveled than I. 


BOULDER DAM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 








deep in the canyon walls for the charges of 
dynamite! 

After dark, when we crawled into our tent 
by Lake Mead and tried to go to sleep, we 
were not afraid of the water rising and float- 
ing us away. We knew that the old Colorado 
River was safely chained. But we were quite 
exhausted thinking about the work which 
man has done in order to put this grand old 
river to useful work, irrigating gardens, bring- 
ing flowers into the wasteland, making palm 
and fig trees, orange and lemon trees, bear 
fruit in the desert; delivering water to coastal 
cities two hundred and fifty miles away; cre- 
ating lights for homes, power for factories. 
Boulder Dam has the power of one million, 
eight hundred and thirty-five thousand horses. 

On our camping trips we usually awaken 
early. We do not see many midnights, but 
we do see a refreshing quantity of dawns. 
This day, as we camped by Lake Mead, we 
awoke to find the owners of the Poineer Red 
Boats up before the sun. They were tugging 
sleepily at ropes on their “soda pop’’ barges, 
and pulling the sluggish craft in to shore. In 
the night the lake had added two feet to its 
girth. 

As we put on our bathing suits for a be- 
fore-breakfast dip, we wondered just how 
much water was stored up behind Boulder 
Dam. An information bulletin told us that 
the maximum depth of Lake Mead was five 
hundred and eighty-nine feet, and that, when 
full, it would hold enough water to cover, 
ten feet deep, a flat area as large as the whole 
State of Connecticut. 

We took a final swim in the enormous 
lake, and said to each other that a great many 
people would soon be enjoying this oasis. 
To-day, now that the construction is com- 
plete, we are not surprised to read that thou- 
sands of people are making trips to look at 
the great dam, to swim in the vast new lake, 
to go boating upon its waters, and to fish for 
the gamy bass which now live there. 
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Polly glowers ... why. can’t brothers 
have decent manners? Maybe that 
call would be for her. Only she 
knows it won’t. It never is. 

*‘Punk”’—that’s the kind of time 
she has. Only Jack needn’t rub it in. 
He even starts riding her at break- 
fast .. . for not eating much of any- 
thing. Says no wonder she’s a flop. 
Maybe she doesn’t eat enough. 
Maybe that’s one trouble. Maybe 
. - «just for spite . . . she’ll cop off 
that Wheaties package he thinks 
belongs to him. Maybe she’d even 
like Wheaties... 





“Wheaties” and “B Lf. 


of Ch 





4 Day oF 
‘5 


WHEATIES 


MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 
“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 





And to her surprise, she did! Excel- 
lent idea, too. . . having a good 
bowlful of these whole wheat flakes, 
with cream and fruit, every morn- 
ing. Young people need food—the 
right food, plenty of it, three meals 
a day. Start each day with a nour- 
ishing breakfast. Have Wheaties, 
with cream and fruit. Excellent 
values in the cream and fruit. And 
Wheaties supply vitamins, minerals, 
food-energy, proteins—things you 
need if you’re to have that old zip 
and go. The flakes are crunchy and 
tasty. Have this Wheaties breakfast 
regularly .. . to begin a day of fun! 


FUN 
wert BEGUN 


WiTK 





s” are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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... Like a Plane in Flight 
SSS 








THE NEW COLUMBIA FOR ’41! 


Columbia will give wings to your wheels, and enable you 
to glide along with effortless grace and complete confi- 
dence. New bright duo-tone colors and smart trim... 
new Streamliner light ...new-styled chain guard... 
new and more brilliant reflector of special design, a 
real safety feature that Mother and Dad will be glad 
to know about. The NEW COLUMBIA for ’41 has 
them all, exclusively. See the new Columbia bi- 
cycles at your dealer or write direct for colorful 
illustrated folder, giving your dealer’s name and 
address. 
Company, 5 CYCLE STREET, 

WESTFIELD, MASss. 

a 








Look for this name-plate on a 
Genuine Columbia . . . the best 
known name in bicycles. 


AMERICA’S FIRST BICYCLE 
FIRST IN 1877: FIRST IN 1941 





It’s important to be a bona fide Girl Scout when the President of 
the United States has emphasized Girl Scouting as part of the pro- 
gram for National Defense. Be sure that your membership dues are paid, 
and that your name is recorded at National Headquarters, Girl Scouts 
Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York City. 








THE MAKERS OF FOREVER YOURS CANDY BARS OFFER YOU THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN ONE OF THESE 10 BIG, ROOMY 14 x 18 FOOT 


CLUBHOUSES 


FOR YOUR CLUB! 





FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND CONTEST RULES 


Tune in the Dr. I. Q. Junior Show 


Every Sunday over NBC Red Network 





“The Most Beautiful Thing On Two Wheels” | 





THE WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING | 
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The first fisherman to catch a ten-pound 
bass in Lake Mead was called a teller of tall 
stories. Nobody believed him, except those 
who saw the fish. The Government men said, 
“We stocked Lake Mead with finger-length 
bass two years ago. Bass don’t grow that 
fast.” 

But another and another fisherman brought 
home the big ones. Then someone explained 
that, many years ago, the Government had 
stocked a remote branch of the Colorado 
River. Few fishermen went there. The bass 
grew large and fat. To-day the descendants 
of these bass are the ones living in Lake 
Mead. 

And to-day men, as well as fish, enjoy the 
waters of the great reservoir. There are docks 
and camp grounds at Boulder Dam. Cabins 
and a lodge house are being built. As we 
read about these new accommodations we 
often think of ourselves tenting beside the 
waters of the new lake, and we often wonder 
if the operators of the Poineer Red Boats are 
still there, selling pop and boat rides from 
their old barges. 


WHERE DUTY CALLS 
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“It’s not right. 
too.” 

All the way to the office I racked my brain 
to think of some way to cure Miss Hattie of 
her visiting habit. Nothing occurred to me 
as practical. 

But the very next morning—which was 
Friday—a solution dawned on me. Three 
little Negro boys came to the door with black- 
berries to sell, fifteen gallons. Awfully nice 
ones, too. 

“We can’t use them to-day,” I said regret- 
fully. ‘Mother isn’t at home, and Aunt 
Susan has to cook for the thresher crew to- 
day. She hasn’t any time to make jam.” 

The little boys looked at each other in a 
crestfallen way. “Miss Mary, she tole us to 
bring her some berries to-day,” they said. 

“Oh, did she?” I said. “Then we'll have 
to take them, I guess.” While I stood there, 
wondering what I would do with the berries 
and not wanting to approach Aunt Susan on 
the matter of making jam, a brilliant idea 
struck me. I beamed upon the little boys. 
“Bring them right in,” I said. I set some 
dish pans on the back-porch table and told 
them to empty the berries into them. 

Aunt Susan came to the kitchen door, look- 
ing like a Big Bertha about to fire. “Lucy 
Ellen,” she said, “I don’t aim to touch dem 
berries. I got mo’ now to do den I kin do in 
a week.” 

“I know you have, Aunt Susan,” I said 
soothingly. ‘I don’t want you to touch them. 
I have another plan.” 

When the boys had gone, I went into the 
kitchen and whispered to Aunt Susan what 
I had in my mind. She rolled her eyes at me 
and then she began to shake inside with 
laughter, the first time she had cracked a smile 
since Mother left. 

I went up to Miss Hattie’s room. She was 
sitting on the side of the bed in a blue crépe 
kimono trimmed with lace, sipping the lemon 
sour which Aunt Susan, so unwillingly, had 
fixed for her. : 

“Good morning, dear,” she exclaimed. 
“My, how trim and businesslike we look this 
morning! Off to the office? Well, have a 
good day and don't give me a thought. I'll 
find something to do.” 


I mean to put a stop to it, 
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I swallowed hard. It's difficult to over- 
throw your mother’s training about the way 
to treat a visitor. But I did. “Listen, Miss 
Hattie,” I said. “I know you promised Moth- 
er you'd see to everything. Some boys brought 
a lot of blackberries this morning, fifteen gal- 
lons. Mother had ordered them, and she for- 
got to cancel the order. Aunt Susan has to 
cook for the thresher men to-day. I thought 
maybe you would make the jam. Mother 
thinks we can't live through the winter with- 
out it—and before she comes home the ber- 
ries will all be gone.”’ 

“Why, why, I've never made any jam, at 
least not in years,” fluttered Miss Hattie. 
“But I think I can do it. Why, yes, dear 
child, if you think that is what Mary would 
want me to do.” 

That was a shrewd thrust. She knew it was 
not what Mother would want her to do. But 
I didn’t weaken. I just said briskly, “Well, 
that’s fine. Aunt Susan will be using the 
wood range, but you can use the electric 
stove. She'll show you where the sugar is, 
and the fruit jars and rubbers and caps. I 
wish I could be here to help you, but I must 
fly.” 
I left her sitting on the bed, looking as 
helpless and discontented as a fly on fly paper. 
Gleefully I went to work. The first chance 
I had, I called up Fanny and told her about 
it. “And if the jam doesn’t do the trick, I'm 
going to ask her to can a bushel of beans to- 
morrow.” 

“You are bloodthirsty,” Fanny said reprov- 
ingly. “You make me think of Mussolini in 
the early stages of his career. He gave people 
he didn’t like a quart of castor oil at one 
dose.” 

“Fanny,” I said, “if I don't take measures 
she may stay the rest of the summer. I over- 
heard her tell Mrs. McKnight yesterday that 
her plans were indefinite, and that she could 
not think of leaving while Mother is in trou- 
ble.” 

It was a terribly hot day. I ate lunch in 
town. When I got home, about five that 
afternoon, bedlam reigned. Half the berries 
stood on the back porch untouched and al- 
ready beginning to sour. The top of the 
electric stove was covered with charred jam, 
the smell of scorched sugar was all over the 
house, and twelve very sticky jars of jam 
stood in a row on the kitchen table. Aunt 
Susan wasn’t speaking even to me. Miss 
Hattie lay in the hammock with a wet towel 
around her head. 

“Well,” I said cheerfully, “how was the 
day?” 

“Lucy Ellen,” murmured Miss Hattie faint- 
ly, “I have never spent such a day. That cook 
of your mother’s has a murderous disposition. 
I wouldn't tolerate her in my kitchen an hour. 
I got a pan of jam on the stove finally and 
the current went off. She was cooking her 
dinner and she would not hear to my using 
the range. I came out here to get a breath of 
air and inadvertently dropped off to sleep. 
Meantime, the current came on and the jam 
scorched and boiled over on the stove. And 
now Susan is in such a temper I dare not 
go back to finish the berries.” She began to 
cry. “I’m simply unnerved,” she said. “I’m 
very sensitive, Lucy Ellen, and I’m certainly 
not accustomed to having an underling treat 
me so. And just look at my hands.” 

She turned them palms upward for me to 
see. They are small hands, very plump and 
well manicured as a rule. I will confess they 
looked the worse for wear, all streaked and 
stained, and one of them had a blister on 
the thumb. (Continued on page 37) 
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Graduate... 


She will adore having 


gifts like these... . for her 


glamorous or more practical moments. 


First in the heart of a Girl Scout 
is the Trefoil Ring, with beauti- 
fully designed insignia. Sterling 
silver or 10 kt. gold, sizes 3-10. 
E2260 BIO 6 ncccccccses $ .50 
12-3061 RGN ss oss ase eee 


She’ll love the Photo Locket that 
opens like a book to hold two 


favorite pictures. Both locket and 
dainty chain are of fine gilt metal. 
DN ine ue acne a ee tee $ .75 
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A charming Bangle Bracelet is 
smart on her wrist. This has nine 
interesting bangles of gilt metal 
and looks much more than its tiny 
wre, 42-00! ov vcniweckes es $ .50 


Give her the Wrist Watch she’s 
always wanted—Ingersoll’s Sweep 
Second model, in its streamlined 
chromium case, with second hand 
and blond pigskin straps—a trusty 
timepiece. 12-170 ......... $3.95 


A Camera will capture her “big 
moments”, to be lived over 
many times. This model has 
features of higher-priced cam- 
eras, such as Minivar lens, time 
and instantaneous exposure. It 
uses No. 127 film for 16 pic- 
tures size 1 3/16 x 15%”. 

POM 2 <4 <¢anletiununns $2.29 


The Carrying Case of black 
leatherette with shoulder strap 
is designed so camera may be 


used in the case. 11-809. .$ .79 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


National Equipment Service 


14 West 49th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


1307 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


86 Third Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


HANDS ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 


“If we don’t help Britain beat Hitler at the 
English Channel, we may have to take him 
on at the Rio Grande.” That was the gist of 
many an anxious conversation not so long ago. 
Perhaps such talk was unduly apprehensive, 
perhaps not; in any case, the chances of our 
having to stop a totalitarian invasion at the 
river on our southern border are daily grow- 
ing more remote. 

That this is so is due largely to one man— 





Mexico's 


Avila Camacho, president. His 
friendly policy toward a country which many 
Latin Americans still speak of uneasily as 
“the colossus of the north’ is one of to-day’s 
happy auguries for hemisphere defense. Mex- 
ico, lying as it does between us and _ that 
strategic and vital link, the Panama Canal, 
is a land we would have to do a great deal 
of worrying about, if it were hostile. In 
fact, before Avila Camacho fully showed his 
hand, many Americans were concerned about 
reports of pro-Nazi and pro-Communist agi- 


tation within Mexico’s borders, directed 
against the United States. 
One of the new president's first moves, 


however, was to end anti-American meetings 
and the attacks of pro-Nazi newspapers. Next, 
he showed himself in favor of an agreement 
signed between Mexico and the United States, 
granting certain rights to air pilots—an ar- 
rangement by which Army and Navy planes 
of each country may fly over the territory of 
the other and land on the other's air fields 
and marine bases. This agreement, so it’s said, 
is just a beginning. Further negotiations are 
going forward looking toward mutual pre- 
paredness. 

One reason, probably, why Avila Camacho 
likes America and Americans is that he him- 
self resembles a certain type of American— 
the good-mixer type. Talkative, hearty, lov- 
ing many sports—polo in particular—and the 
vigorous life which goes with sports, he has 
an aptitude for making friends and for di- 
plomacy. This gift has stood him in good 
stead during his many years of military serv- 
ice. A brigadier general at twenty-seven (he’s 
now forty-three), he finally rose to the posi- 
tion of Secretary of War. Even on battlefields 
he was still the diplomat and ts said to have 


By Latrobe Carroll 


persuaded several opposing generals to quit, 
mainly by oratory. 

Just after he was elected president on the 
first of December, 1940, Americans living in 
Mexico used to say they weren't sure he 
would give his country a good-neighbor poli- 
cy, but they were certain he'd give it a good- 
natured policy. Now, clearly, he means to 
give it both. 


WILL DOCTORS GET THE GREEN LIGHT ? 


Did you ever pick up a board that had been 
lying for weeks in a plot of grass? If so— 
remember ?—you found pale grass under it. 
Pale because it lacked chlorophyll, that mar- 
velous green coloring matter which is the re- 
sult of sunlight on vegetation. 

To grass-eaters directly and to meat-eaters 
indirectly, this greenness means life itself. 
Scientists are now trying to link that fact to 
medicine. Since plants, capturing energy 
from the sun, change the water and carbon 
dioxide within them into living tissue, re- 
leasing oxygen in the process, the question 
arose, “Can the result of this ‘green magic’ 
be used for curative purposes?” 

At Antioch College, as far back as 1930, 
Charles F. Kettering set up a foundation for 
the study of chlorophyll. And at Temple 
University, in Philadelphia, investigators are 
starting wars between the green pigment and 
the germs of infections. Chlorophyll, they've 
found, is no killer of germs. It does not act 
as an antiseptic, but seems to brace the tis- 
sues so that they offer increased resistance. 
Also, the oxygen released by the green sub- 
stance is bad for bacteria. Chlorophyll, even 
when applied in fairly large quantities, does 
n ¢ irritate. Instead, its effect is soothing. 

Some twelve hundred cases in which chloro- 

ayll was used as a curative agent have been 
reported. In many of them, so we're told, 





marked improvement or a cure resulted. 
Ulcerations were treated, and infections. The 
most striking results are said to have been ob- 
tained in sinus trouble and head colds. There 
is a note of hope in these experiments, but 
doctors admit the experimental stage has not 
yet passed. So, it would seem, we'll be well 
advised for the present to stick to eating our 
chlorophyll in leafy vegetables. 


WAR BIRDS 


That homing pigeons have a secure niche 
in national defense may seem strange to lots 
of people. “Why,” they may ask, “with 
short-wave and ultra short-wave radios, do we 
waste time breeding and training messenget 
birds of the sort the ancient Egyptians used ?” 

The answer is that there's a place for 
pigeons, as well as a place for radios. Short- 
wave messages can be intercepted, but mes- 
sages written on tissue paper and tucked into 





aluminum capsules tied to homers’ legs have a 
habit of getting through without being picked 
up by enemies and decoded. 

That being so, our Army Signal Corps is 
going right ahead with pigeon rearing and 
coaching, at its base at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey. Education starts when the birds are 
about five weeks old. Young homers, whose 
stomachs are unhappy because they’ve missed 
out on several meals, are carried a hundred 
yards or so away from their lofts and released, 
to wing their way back to food. By gradual 
stages the birds are taught to make much 
longer flights. Some of the Fort’s winged 
couriers can now fly home from points a 
thousand miles away. 

In training young pigeons for extended air 
cruises, an experienced homer can be a help. 
Such a veteran is three-year-old Gimpy 
(sketched in this column), the boss pigeon 
now acting as drill sergeant to the Fort's 
thirty-six hundred raw recruits. This gimlet- 
eyed, hard-boiled bird, though lame in his 
right leg, is as tough as they come. Turned 
loose with his charges far from the home loft, 
he leads them back straight as a bullet, shows 
them how to fly at a mile-a-minute clip in 
spite of the metal tubes attached to their legs. 

The Signal Corps’ newest achievement is 
the training of two-way homers, a feat never 
before accomplished. This means that a hun- 
dred picked birds have been taught not only 
to deliver a message, but to bring back an an- 
swer. Another feat is the teaching of certain 
homers to fly at night, a procedure contrary 
to pigeon instinct. 

So, to critics who charge that the Army 1s 
old-fashioned because it uses pigeons, the 
Army can reply, “Old-fashioned, nothing! 
Our birds are ahead of the times.” 
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“I'm terribly sorry, Miss Hattie,” I said, 
and I did feel sorry for her. But I didn’t 
relent. “If you're ready to finish, I'll help 
you. I mean 
ruined before morning.” 

Wearily she lifted herself out of the ham- 
mock and followed me to the back porch. 
I] poured fresh water over the pans of berries 
and she began to help me wash them. If they 
had been lighted firecrackers she could not 
have handled them any more gingerly. I could 
see why it took her all day to make twelve 
quarts of jam. 

We washed and 
sugared them, and finally, about seven-tnirty, 
we got them started cooking. 


The telephone rang. It was Floyd. I knew 
before he told me—there’s no mistaking his 
voice. It's what you call 


those other berries will be 
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sorted, we mashed and | 


caressing. He | 


wanted to take me to the picture show, and | 


he asked if Miss Hattie would like to go, 
too. 

I went and told her. Her face brightened 
up. “‘Let’s,”’ she said. “Let's leave the berries 
simmering and just go. You look as if you 
needed some recreation, after this hot day 
in the office.” 

“They'd be sure to burn to a crisp while 
we were gone,” I said. “Suppdse I suggest 
he take us another night?” 


“As you please,” answered Miss Hattie 


resignedly. “It was you I was thinking of, 
not myself. I never think of myself any 
more.” 


Floyd said he would come the next night. 
Aunt Susan finished her dishes, washed and 
sterilized some jars for us, and went to her 
cabin in hostile silence. Father went to the 
front porch to smoke. His cholera epidemic 
was under control, so he was more pleasant. 
Tommy went with some boys to Scout meet- 
ing. Miss Hattie and I toiled on, stirring the 
jam. The kitchen was hot. I mean, it made 
me think of the fiery furnace of the Israelite 
children. I don’t think I'll 
more appetite for jam; 
the person who had to make it. 

I heard Father coming through the house. 
He stopped in the dining room to wind the 
clock. Then he came on into the kitchen. It 
was half-past nine. We were ladling the boil- 
ing jam into the jars. He looked around ap- 
provingly. ‘Well, well,” he said, “Mother is 
going to be pleased when she gets home and 
sees all this nice jam. She'll be surprised to 


ever have any | 
I'll be thinking about | 


see how well you all have managed without | 


her. She's coming Sunday, 
talked to her to-day. Granny’s improving.” 

“Sunday,” breathed Miss Hattie. “Dear, 
dear Mary, how I have missed her!” 

“Yes,” said Father, 
to miss Mary.” He turned to go and then 
stopped. “See here,” he said, 
day the beans are ready to can. 
have Joe in the morning to pick ’em. I'd say 
roughly you could get twenty-five quarts 
canned to-morrow, if you all want to do it. 
They'll be too old by next week.” 

I stole a glance at Miss Hattie. I saw her 
press her lips together in a tight line. She 
didn’t speak. I said, “Okay, Father. We 
can't let them go to waste.” 

Miss Hattie didn’t get up for breakfast 
next morning. When I got home at noon, 
a tub of beans stood wilting on the back 

(Continued on page 49) 


by the way. I | 


“anybody would have 


“I noticed to- | 
I'll let you all 








“change 
job.. 
woods or 


Prince .. 


The business girl, schoolgirl, Girl Scout or 
teacher who wants to be comfortable and 
smart afoot—vacation time or any time— 
should meet Official Girl Scout Shoes. So 
should her mother and her sister and her 
aunt! 

Smart girls wear these shoes 75% of 
their “‘shoe-time.” 


4. SMART GIRLS 


The Golden 


Age of every year—vacation ... You 
s° 


the wallpaper” of the office or school or 


- You meet the sun and the sands or the 


the mountains ... Maybe you meet the 


- Heigh-ho, girls—have fun! 


Your Official Girl Scout Shoe retailer has 
the styles shown here and many others, 
too! Sizes 2% to 12, widths AAAA to D. 

Official Girl Scout Shoes are made only 
by Curtis-STEPHENS-EMBRY Co., Read- 


ing, Pa., and Brown SHOE 
Co., St. ‘Bede Mo. 3. $ 30 








Naturally, the Girl Scout at Cam; 
wouldn’t be without her Official Girl Scout 
Shoes. Shown is RANCH, a trim moccasin 
vamp oxford in brown elk recommended for 
the official uniform. 








Girl-at-Home. A shoe for sports and all- 
around vacation wear. Style shown—the 
BOGEY—brown and white elk, moccasin 
stitching. 














Off with the 
typewriter, on 
with vacation! 
Good companions 
| onthe hike are these 
Official Girl Scout 
sport shoes. Shown 
—the SADDLE— 
white elk, tan sad- 
dle, easy white nap 













Mothers too, have found these shoes ideal 
for outdoor summer wear—for cottage or 
motor trips. Shown—SUNRISE—all white 
elk, white nap sole and spring heel. 














Look for this stamp in Official 
Girl Scout Shoes. 


FFICEIAL 


IRL SCOUT SHOES 


You need not be a Scout to enjoy these shoes 





POUR YOURSELF * 


a pair of 
STOCKINGS" 


with MINER'S LIQUID MAKE-UP. 
Gives stockingless legs eye-catching "i 
glamour and the same velvety attractive- 
ness it does to face, neck and arms. Stays 
on for hours and hours. Will not rub off or 
streak! Waterproof! 

Try ‘‘Hawaiian’’, the new Summer tone 
+ ++ OF_one of the other 4 flattering shades. 


INERS 
(guid MAKE-UP 
At cosmetic counters 50c 


At dime stores 25c & 10c 


FREE Generous Sample 


Send Coupon and 3c Stamp 














HAWAIIAN © | MINER'S « 12 E. 12th St.. Dept. A37, New York. N. Y. 
SUNTAN Oo T enclose 3¢ stamp to cover mailing cost. Send me 
BRUNETTE 9 | 9¢"erous sample of Miner's Liquid Make-up FREE! 
RACHELLE © } Name 

PEACH 2] Address. 
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National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is E.D.S.T. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


11:30-12:00 Music and American Youth—The series 


NBC-Red 


features orchestras and outstanding in- 
strumentalists from America’s high 
schools, colleges, and universities. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


| 12:15-12:30 I’m an American—Produced in coépera- 














THE 
OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 
COMPASS 





Iwo inches in diameter 
and only one-quarter 
inch thick. Heavily aiduabgtusad case, 
unbreakable crystal and special locking 
device for the jeweled pivot revolving 
needle. The dial is engraved with the 
sixteen points of the compass and trefoil. 
ASK FOR THE OFFICIAL 

GIRL SCOUT COMPASS 11-356 80c 
Also midget model measuring one inch 
in diameter. 

ASK FOR COMPASS 11-354 


U. S. GAUGE COMPANY 
44 Beaver Street New York City 


25¢ 























EE ... scour ofricits 


an easy working, proven plan to 







hs 
NCREASE COUNCIL FUND 


This plan, used successfully by hundreds of 
councils last year, has everything! Includes 
NEW advertising, new publicity! Raises 
funds easily and quickly! Offered only to 
tegistered troops or councils Write today 
for FREE Complete Selling Plan. 
There is no obligation. 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, INC. ~<~ 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 










~~ 












BC-Blue 


1:30-2:00 
NBC-Red 


4:30-5:15 
CBS 


8:30-9:00 
NBC-Red 


9 :00-10 :00 
CBS 


tion with the U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Dustinguished 
naturalized Americans discuss the dem- 
ocratic way of life. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are given 
opportunity on this program directed by 
Nila Mack. 


On Your Job—Dramas of America’s 
work and workers. This is a fine pro- 
gram for girls interested in vocational 
guidance. June 1, ‘Jack of Diamonds” 
(diamond cutter) ; June 8, ‘Hats for 


Madame" (milliner) ; June 15, ‘Men 
with Retorts’’ (young chemists) ; wd 
22, “She Tells You What to Eat 


(dietitian) ; June 29, ‘Trouble Shoot- 
ers’’ (repair men). 


"The Pause that Refreshes on the Air’’ 
—A musical program in which Andre 
Kostelanetz conducts an orchestra of 
forty-five pieces. Albert Spalding, famed 
violinist, is permanent guest and music 


commentator. Each week other guests 
will also appear. 
One Man’s Family—Widely popular 


drama of family life, recently voted the 
best dramatic serial on the air. Teddy, 
the young girl in the family, is of Girl 
Scout age. 


Ford Summer Hour—Detroit Symphony 
with famous musical artists. 


10 :30-11:30 The Columbia Workshop — Unusual 
CBS 


5 :00-5 :15 
NBC-Blue 


5:15-5:30 
NBC-Blue 


7 :30-8 :00 


NBC-Red 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Red 


Fri. CBS 


3:45-3:55 
CBS 





4:00-4:15 
| CBS 


| Be sure to check the times by 
| the broadcasting companies and 
| However, emergencies that arise inthe studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-bour changes in program listines. 


10:30-10:45 Juan Arvizu— The melodic 
Mon., Wed., Troubadour makes his radio debut in the 


radio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques—directed 
by Norman Corwin. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Ireene Wicker’s Musical Stories—''The 
Singing Lady’’ dramatizes a variety of 
stories, from traditional fairy tales to 
true childhood stories of great men and 
women. (Mondays through Fridays). 


Bud Barton tells the story of a typical 
boy, about twelve years old, who lives 
an exciting and, for the most part, hap- 
py life in a little Middle West river 
town. (Mondays through Fridays). 


Cavalcade of America—A dramatic pres- 
entation of the mighty course of Amer- 
ican life, through the stories of the men 
and women who have molded it. 


Voice of Firestone—Symphony Orches- 
tra directed by Alfred Wallenstein, with 
Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks al- 
ternating as soloists. 


Mexican 


United States, and will be accompanied 
by a small orchestra using Latin-Ameri- 
can instruments, such as maracas, 
bongos, and timbales. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


America in Transition—A povenem de- 
signed to show Americans the character 
of this country’s growing culture. 


Burl Ives Folk Songs—(See Saturday 
listing) 


8 :00-8 :30 


af sewspaper. The 
”HAT’S ON THE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. 


10:45-11:00 Story Dramas by Olmsted—Dramatized 

NBC-Blue versions of the world’s greatest short 
stories, with Nelson Olmsted playing all 
the parts. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Quiz Kids—Each week five boys and 
girls in Chicago are quizzed by a promi- 
nent educator. This program 1s gaining 
recognition as the ‘‘Information Please’” 
for young boys and girls. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


Outdoors with Bob Edge—A hunting 
and fishing expert recounts anecdotes 
and stories of out-of-door adventures, 
and furnishes useful information to 
sporting and nature enthusiasts. 


NBC-Blue 


6:15-6:30 
CBS 


8 :30-9 :00 Dramas Based on the World's Great 

NBC-Blue Short Stories. 

10 :30-11:00 Good Neighbors—Drama and music, 

NBC-Red with commentators interpreting the cul- 
ture of Latin-American nations for lis- 
teners in the United States. 
FRIDAYS, P. M. 

8 :30-9 :00 Information Please—Celebrities and in- 

NBC-Red tellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 2n- 
swer questions sent in by listeners. 

9 :00-9 :30 Great Moments from Great Plays—A 

CBS new series of half-hour adaptations, pre- 
senting the most thrilling portions of 
the world’s finest dramas. 
SATURDAYS, A. M. 

11:05-11:30 Honest Abe—Dramatizations of impor- 

® tant episodes in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

11:30-12:00 Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to 

NBC-Blue children everywhere as ‘“The Lady Next 
Door,’’ presents a series of weekly 
shows from her famous ‘‘barn’’ with 


child actors she has trained. 

Burl Ives Folk  Songs—Burl Ives and 
the Golden ate Quartet interpret 
Negro spirituals and folk ballads of 
American, English, and Scottish origin. 
This program will interest Girl Scouts 
who are working upon their minstrel 


and folk dance badges. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in codperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Offers 
the latest and best farm and home in- 
formation available to farm families 
and in addition provides music and en- 
tertainment. 


11:45-12 :00 
CBS 


12 :30-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


1:00-1:30 
CBS 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


Nature Sketches—Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park naturalist, Raymond Gregg, 
conducts nature hikes with girls and 
boys in his Junior Nature School. On 
these hikes, interesting plants, animals, 
geologic features, and evidences of the 
Red Man will be examined and dis- 
cussed. June 7, Strolling by a Mountain 
Stream ; June 14, Flowers that Live with 
now ; June 21, Homes by the Water; 
June 28, Across the Fields. 


The World Is Yours—Produced in co- 
Operation with the United States Office 
ot Education and Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, June 7, Platinum: June 14, Hali- 
but Fisheries ; June 21, Calendars of All 
Times; June 28, How Plants Grow. 


3:00-3:15 
NBC-Red 


5 :00-5 :30 
NBC-Red 


programs as presented bere were as accurate as 





8. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


Send 5c postage for 600 FREE Samples 
shown in our new yarn book, with 
lower prices, latest style yarns. Free 
Instruction—Est. 24 years. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 









Say you saw it in “THE AMERICAN GIRL” 





CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wis. 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,’ New York City 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


CITIZEN KANE. What made Charles Foster 
Kane (Orson Welles) expend a fortune and a life- 
time in trying to make people want what he want- 
ed them to want? That the audience learns 
the answer to the riddle of Kane's lust for power, 
while the screen characters are left in the dark, is 
one of the many brilliant touches in the narrative. 
It begins at Kane's deathbed, when from the lips 
of the dying man comes the one word, “‘Rosebud”’ 
—his last. As the most influential newspaper pub- 
lisher of his era, a whole newsreel is devoted to a 
picture biography, a clever way of acquainting us 
with the better known facts of Kane's life before 
the search for its inner compulsions is begun. The 
newsreel editor isn’t satished with the film on 
Kane—it’s too superticial. So he sends a reporter 
to interview the few persons who knew him best 
in the hope of finding the ‘‘Rosebud’’ Kane turned 
to in death. His oldest friend, played with a rare 
absence of screen mannerisms by Joseph Cotten, 
reveals that Kane was an idealist who sold out to 
his craving for power over people. At the other 
extreme there is the pretty, brainless girl (subtly 
played by Dorothy Comingore) who was the im- 
mediate cause of Kane's political downfall. Still 
different facets of Kane's character are shown 
through the eyes of his general manager (Everett 
Sloane contributes this stunning characterization ) 
and the guardian (George Coulouris) to whom his 
mother had entrusted Kane as a boy. Good as the 
story is, the creative manner of its telling is Orson 
Welles’s considerable contribution to motion pic- 
ture art. The photography and music are only 
slightly less notable and the dialogue the most life- 
like we ever recall hearing from the screen. So- 
phisticated, but should be seen by thoughtful 
young people interested in the progress of the 
films. (RKO) 


MEN OF LIGHTSHIP 61. A beautifully photo- 
graphed incident of the present war, this film fol- 
lows the lives of a lightship’s crew when enemy 
planes begin to destroy their home. The proceeds 
of the film will go to the British Relief Fund. 
(Fox) 


RELUCTANT DRAGON, THE. Walt Disney's 
newest feature-length film is ideal family enter- 
tainment because there is something in it for all 
ages. It is highly amusing and it is informative as 
well. The fun begins when Robert Benchley, urged 
by his (picture) wife (Frances Gifford), reluctant- 
ly goes to see Walt Disney to suggest his filming 
‘*The Reluctant Dragon."’ On the lot he is placed 
in charge of a young man guide who, as they make 
their way toward Walt, insists on ‘‘informing”’ 
him. This so irks Benchley that he keeps slipping 
away into different rooms. First, overhearing dis- 
cussion in a life drawing class, he enters to find the 
young people sketching a live elephant. They il- 
lustrate the way of getting the slight exaggeration 
which cartoons the creature. Next he gets into a 
sound room and sees the way the effects are 
reached, while a comical little engine wanders 
merrily across a screen. Again he finds his way into 
a room where he discovers a symphony orchestra 
rehearsing opera and settles back to enjoy it when, 
to his horror, he hears two singers warble 4 la 
Donald Duck and Susie Cluck. They illustrate 
their technique. He finds the laboratory where the 
lovely colors are mixed and sees the animators at 
work and their results photographed. No one ac- 
tually in the studio could get a more graphic dem- 
onstration. Then, in a story conference, the 
writers insist on getting his reaction to a new idea 
and they run off an extremely clever satire on in- 
fant prodigies and the attendant publicity methods. 
This sequence is called ‘‘Baby Weems."’ Finally 
Benchley reaches Walt to find an assembled group 
ready to see a new picture. Before Benchley has a 
chance to offer his suggestion, the screen presents 
the lovely, amusing fairy tale, “‘The Reluctant 
Dragon."’ (We'll leave that part of the story to 
surprise you on the screen!) In addition to Bench- 
ley, members of the Disney staff appear, and as 
most of them are young, good looking, and alert 
they make as charming a cast as one could wish 
to see. The injected cartoons are delightful. 
Awarded ‘The Parents’ Magazine’’ medal as 
“‘movie-of-the-month"’ for family audiences, 


(RKO) 


Good 


BREAK THE NEWS. The French director, René 
Clair, is less creative in this English production 
than when working on home soil, but he has man- 
aged to extract more amusement than common 
from the familiar plight of a song and dance team 
out of work. In order to get publicity they plan 
that Jack Buchanan shall go in hiding and Mau- 
rice Chevalier get himself arrested for his murder. 
Jack wanders into a mythical Balkan kingdom 
where he is arrested as a revolutionist and almost 
executed, while Maurice's bid for a murderer's 
fate becomes uncomfortably real when Jack doesn’t 
show up as planned. There are many clever touch- 
es and all the character parts are played with the 
finesse of more important Clair films. (Mono.) 


DEVIL AND MISS JONES, THE. Charles Co- 
burn's many fine characterizations are climaxed 
in this film by his superb handling of the réle of 
a man so rich he doesn't even know he owns a de- 
partment store until its employees hang him in 
etgy. To find out who is back of the trouble, he 
takes a position as clerk in the shoe department. 
Because he looks lost and has indigestion which 
they interpret as hunger, he is immediately be- 
friended by Miss Jones (Jean Arthur), children’s 
shoes salesgirl, Spring Byington, another sales- 
lady, and Robert Cummings, a young labor agita- 
tor trying to organize the employees. From there 
on, instead of growing serious, the comedy be- 
comes merrier and merrier until it almost tops the 
season's output in laughs. The actors are all hu- 
man and delightful and the script exceedingly 
well done. Sam Wood's direction combines 
them into a thoroughly enjoyable film. (RKO) 


PENNY SERENADE. After their many successes 
in sophisticated comedy, Irene Dunne and Cary 
Grant are surprisingly at home in this domestic 
drama of everyday people. Assailed by a common 
grief, they drift apart instead of facing it together 
so that, as the picture opens, the wife is about to 
leave her husband. In packing she comes across a 
collection of phonograph records which they have 
saved because they are associated with important 
occasions in their married life. One by one she 
plays them and the events thus brought to mind 
are shown on the screen. Together they make the 
story of a happy-go-lucky newspaper man grown 
into a responsible and warm maturity, through 
marriage and the adoption of a child after they 
learn they can have no children of their own. 
Some of the scenes are overlong but they are all 
well played. Very sad in spots, but ethical values 
are good. (Col.) 


THEY MET IN ARGENTINA. A bright and 
cheerful comedy, filled with tuneful music and 
gay dancing, of an American (James Ellison) who 
finds Argentine horses important until he meets a 





lovely Argentine heiress (Maureen O'Hara). The | 
film features Alberto Vila, South American star. | 


(RKO) 
VERY YOUNG LADY, A. Anew and delightful 


Jane Withers fancies herself in love with the head- 
master of her school, much to that man’s bewil- 
derment and her best friend's (Richard Clayton) 
annoyance. Though the film presents a crisis in a 


teen-age girl's growing up, there is enough of | 


Jane's exuberance to please her many fans. (Fox) 


Good Westerns for Both Ages 


IN OLD CHEYENNE. Colorful Roy Rogers and 





George ‘‘Gabby’’ Hayes join forces in an exciting | 


attempt to expose villains. Beautiful scenery, fast 
riding, and amusing comedy are included. (Rep. ) 


PALS OF THE PECOS. Every adventurer in the 
audience will want to join young Robert Winkler 
as he rides to the rescue of the Three Mesquiteers 
who have been imprisoned on a false charge of 


murder. The work of Reggie Lanning, the photog- | 


rapher, is outstanding. (Rep.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


RELUCTANT DRAGON, THE 


Good 


BREAK THE NEWS 
VERY YOUNG LADY, A 


For descriptions of the Fight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Fighteen heading 
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MENTHOLATUM 






@ Like the ideal Girl 
Scout, Mentholatum 
is always ready to be 
useful and helpful. All 
around the world—in 
millions of homes and 
club rooms, this gentle ointment is ready 
to serve in many helpful ways every day. 
It relieves discomforts of colds, such as 
sneezing, sniffiling, stuffy nostrils, and 
coughing. Also irritations of the skin, such 
as chapping, windburn, sunburn, chafing, 
cuts, bruises, scratches, burns and insect 
bites. And for sore, stiff muscles after stren- 
uous exercise just rub with Mentholatum 
and enjoy quick relief. For generous free 
trial size write Mentholatum Company, 
Dept. 8-2, Wilmington, Delaware. 





MENTHOLATUM 







Gives COMFORT Daily 


Smart Little Women 


COMPLETE THEIR WARDROBE with 






DUBIL-STRENGTH | 
panties ae /7 "Ph 
/ 


+ thy veo 
specially TS 

¢ eck panels 
of eam con- 
for better & cay 





struction 
Cute, comfortable, long- 
wearing PHIL-MAID panties, bloomers, 
and pajamas make a complete under- 
wardrobe for active little misses. 
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Hilary stayed to park the car, when the 
station was reached, and the other three slid 
out in a hurry and dashed through the wait- 
ing room. 

The Western train was already in, a porter 
informed them in answer to Pete’s query, 
and they continued on to the platform out- 
side, where a long row of Pullmans stood on 
the near track. Passengers and Red Caps 
carrying luggage were descending the car 
steps. , 

Standing back on the platform, out of the 
way, the three scanned each approaching pas- 
senger eagerly, but for some seconds without 
success. Then Pete said in a startled voice, 
“Do you suppose that girl in blue, with the 
tan suitcase, could be Elizabeth ?” 

Hilary joined them at that moment, and 
she, too, looked in the direction of Pete’s 
glance. 

Tim made a whistling sound under his 
breath. “Gosh, she’s sure one peach for 
looks!” 

The girl Pete had pointed out stood look- 
ing about her as if in search of someone. An 
insistent Red Cap darted toward her, but she 
shook her head in a decisive gesture. She 
was dressed in a dark blue suit, very trim 
and tailored, with cool touches of white at her 
throat and her immaculately gloved wrists. 
Her large hat was tilted at the correct angle 
over lovely, pale gold hair that looked like 
curly honey. The simile flashed through Pam's 
mind absurdly as she stared. 

If this were really Elizabeth Yarnell, she 
was not merely another pretty girl, but an 
arrestingly beautiful one. Her complexion 
was clear petal-pink and white, and her eyes 
a rather light blue, but fringed with incredi- 
bly long, soot-black lashes in surprising con- 
trast to her blonde hair. 

Hilary, taking the initiative, stepped for- 
ward, “Excuse me, but I’m wondering if you 
aren't Elizabeth Yarnell?” she said in her 
friendliest tone. And as the girl’s face 
brightened in quick assent, she held out her 
hand cordially, adding, “I’m Hilary Sawyer.” 

Elizabeth gave a littie gasp of relief. ‘‘Oh, 
thank goodness for that!’ she said. “I was 
beginning to think no one was here, and 
wondering what to do next.” Her eyes moved 
to the little group back of Hilary, and the 
latter beckoned Pam, Pete, and Tim over and 
introduced them. 

Pete, his eyes wide with admiration, picked 
up Elizabeth's suitcase, and stood there, word- 
lessly, staring down at the newcomer with 
sudden bashfulness. 

“Have you a trunk, or a check for any other 
luggage?” Hilary asked, seeing that her cous- 
in was apparently not going to take his full 
share of the responsibility. 

“No, I hadn’t much to bring, so one bag’s 
plenty,” Elizabeth answered. “And, of course, 
I'm only going to be here for such a little 
while.” Her voice was low and had a catchy 
thread of eagerness running through it, and— 
as Pam and Hilary were to discover later—it 
had the effect on people of making them 
listen to the sound rather than the sense of 
what she was saying. 

Now she flashed a smile at Pete. She was 
not a small girl, yet somehow she seemed 
suddenly quite tiny, bending her head back 
as if she had to look a long way up at the 
boy beside her. It was merely a fleeting im- 
pression, but Hilary’s eyes studied her a mo- 
ment with new keenness, before they moved 
on to catch Pam's glance. If she lifted her 
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eyebrows quizzically, nobody but Pam no- 
ticed. 

“I think it was perfectly wonderful of you 
to ask me to visit you.” She was speaking 
to Pete now, with a wistful side glance for 
Hilary. ‘Uncle Bill says Lone Spring Ranch 
is just about—/eaven. A real desert oasis.” 

Even Pete, in his slightly befuddled state 
of admiration, looked startled at hearing such 
expressions attributed to the Uncle Bill he 
remembered. But the next moment he was 
all respectful attention again. A girl who 
looked like that, and had a voice that sounded 
like the oboe in the high school orchestra, 
was entitled to a little picturesque exag- 
geration. 

“You must be awfully tired after your long 
trip,” he told her. 


ILARY bit back a smile that was not 
amused. When had Pete ever stopped to 
consider whether the longest day’s outing, 
or the stiffest trails had made Pam or herself 
tired? “This,” she said to herself, grimly, “is 
going to be good. But somehow I never 
thought it of—Pete.” 

She gave his arm an impatient tug. “Well, 
if she’s so tired, Pete, why not get her into 
the car? I’m going to telephone Aunt Emmie 
first, so wait half a second for me, please.” 

Aunt Emmie hadn't seen her letter yet, of 
course, and Hilary felt a word of warning 
might prove in order. She was not surprised 
to find, on her return to the car, that Pete 
had Elizabeth Yarnell in the front seat and 
had planted himself under the wheel beside 
her. It was Hilary who had driven the station 
wagon from the hospital, but he had ap- 
parently forgotten that small fact. So she 
slipped into the back, between Pam and Tim, 
without comment, and the car rolled off 
through the sunny Tucson streets. 

Elizabeth kept up a low-voiced, animated 
conversation, of which the three behind could 
hear only occasional words, but Pete laughed 
a good deal and appeared tremendously in- 
terested in whatever it was she was telling 
him. 

Pam, glancing now and then at one of the 
beautiful vistas of desert and mountain peaks 
which each street framed at its end, was won- 
dering that Elizabeth, who had written so 
enthusiastically of her desire to know Tucson 
and the desert, never once noticed the beauties 
she had come these many miles to see. She 
did not comment on the view, even when they 
had turned off the main road out of town on 
to a winding, sandy trail that led to the 
Catalinas, or even when the unexpected, 
fertile greenness that was Lone Spring Ranch 
burst upon them. 

Usually the most casual visitor went into 
exclamatory delight at this point, but not un- 
til the car stopped at the front door of the 
ranch house itself, did Elizabeth's lively chat- 
ter cease. Then she gave a swift, almost care- 
less glance at the long white house, over- 
grown with heavy vines, and said, “Oh, how 
lovely!” in an emotionless voice. 

“Uncle Bill has a snapshot of it,” she went 
on, addressing Hilary now. “But the vines 
don’t show so thick. They must have grown 
a lot since then. Don’t they mean mosqui- 
toes?” 

“No, they don’t,” Hilary said, exasperated. 
Mosquitoes, indeed! 

Pete scowled at his cousin, and helped their 
guest out of the car. “Welcome to Lone 
Spring Ranch, Elizabeth,” he said warmly. 
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“We hope you're going to like it a lot, and 
stay a long, long time.” 

To this, Hilary added nothing at all, and 
Pam, jumping into the awkward moment, 
said hurriedly, “Tim and I are staying here 
to-night, too, so it'll be a real house party.” 

Pete’s scowl changed to a smile of ap- 
proval for Pam, and they went up the steps 
and into the cool, dim hall, where Mrs. 
Carewe was waiting to greet her young visitor 
with the utmost cordiality. 

“You don’t look like Bill McHenry,” she 
told Elizabeth, smiling, and taking the girl’s 
dainty, pointed chin in her fingers. ‘But if 
you did, you wouldn’t be nearly as pretty as 
you are, my dear, so it’s probably just as 
well.” 

Elizabeth blushed becomingly, and said in 
a fluttered, deferential voice, “You're sweet, 
Mrs. Carewe, to make me feel so beautifully 
at home. For I honestly do. I've dreamed 
so long of coming to the desert—and Lone 
Spring Ranch where Uncle Bill spent so many 
happy days. And it’s even nicer than he told 
me. 

Mrs, Carewe was charmed by her manners 
and looks. She drew the girl toward the 
staircase, a motherly arm about her shoulders. 
“Come right up to your room, with me. 
You'll want to rest a while, I’m sure, and 
have a hot bath after your dusty train ride.” 

Hilary followed Pam into her room, and 
shut the door. Then she turned and faced 
her friend. “Well?” she inquired, almost 
accusingly. 

Pam had to laugh. Hilary was usually so 
cool and so much the mistress of any situ- 
ation. “She may be just shy, and trying to 
cover it up by gushing,” she hazarded. 

“Shy—Elizabeth?” Hilary asked incredu- 
lously. She burst out almost violently, as if 
the words could no longer be kept back, 
“She's the type of girl I simply can’t stand, 
Pam Strong. Pete used to laugh at her sort, 
back in high school. Girls have always run 
after him, because he’s so big and good-look- 
ing and indifferent. And it isn’t,” she went 
on, “that I'd care if she were some girl like 
—like you. I just can’t bear seeing her make 
him look silly.” 

“Pete couldn’t look silly, no matter what,” 
Pam said comfortingly. “And Elizabeth’s a 
beautiful girl, Hilary. You've got to hand 
her that. Remember, she’s several years older 
than we are, and I guess maybe it flatters a 
boy when an older girl—specially if she’s so 
pretty—makes a fuss over him. Let's just not 
notice, and go on as if we really liked her.” 

“Oh, I'm not going to be rude in my own 
house,” Hilary said impatiently. And then 
unexpectedly, she began to laugh. Her sense 
of humor was always bubbling close to the 
surface, and she had just caught a glimpse 
of her own scowling face in the mirror. “It 
would flatter her to death, to see me getting 
all burned up and mad,” she grinned. “I'm 
not going to give her that satisfaction.” 

“Atta girl,” Pam cried approvingly. ‘That's 
the stuff! And after a day or so, she may 
feel more at home with us, and act more 
natural.” 

“She is acting natural—that’s why I’m 
kicking,” Hilary mourned. But she laughed 
at herself, almost at once. “Pinch me, if you 
notice me slipping again,” she begged Pam. 
“Even if it’s only for Uncle Bill's sake, I'm 
going to see that Elizabeth has a happy 
visit.” 

Hilary was as good as her word. She was 
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cordial to Elizabeth at lunch, and in response 
to the latter’s many questions about the house 
up in the Canyon, was the first to suggest that 
they take the station wagon and all drive 
up to introduce Uncle Bill's niece to his old 
haunts that afternoon. 

Elizabeth jumped at the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, and as soon as the meal was 
over, dashed up to her room and came down 
half an hour later in dusty-blue linen slacks 
and a soft, rose-colored sweater that was 
vastly becoming. 

Even Tim said admiringly, “Say, that’s 
some nifty outfit, Elizabeth.” 

Pete didn’t say anything at all, but his 


) quick, half-shy glance at the girl was elo- 


quent, and Elizabeth blushed her pretty, 
deprecating little blush that said as plainly as 
words, “Thank you for thinking I'm lovely. 
You're sort of nice yourself, you know.” 

If Hilary noticed, she made no sign and 
they went out to the waiting car and climbed 
in. All the way to the Canyon, Pam kept 
waiting for Elizabeth to notice the mountains 

-those breathless vistas of dun desert and 
backdrop of brown peaks fading into far-off 
blue heights. But Elizabeth’s light-hearted 
talk ran on and on endlessly in the front seat, 
and never once did she turn her head to stare 
at the views being spread out, at every turn 
in the trail, for her inspection. 

When they reached the plateau on which 
the cabin stood, and drew up at last before 
the path leading to the faded blue door, she 
did rouse to her first show of interest. She 
stared eagerly at the dull brown adobe shack. 

“This is—exciting,” she murmured, half to 
Pete and half to the company at large. “Oh, 
why did Uncle Bill have to sell this place?” 
she demanded plaintively, turning to look at 
Pam. “If he owned it now, I believe I could 
coax him to come back, with me to keep 
house for him here. It would be his only 
chance. He's not getting any better in San 
Francisco. Too much fog and dampness for 
his particular trouble. He shouldn't have let 
himself be persuaded to sell. He was too sick 
eto know his own mind.’’ Her eyes were sud- 
denly hard, as they met Pam's gray ones. 

“He had no intention of returning to the 
cabin,” Tim put in stiffly, seeing that Pam 
was too startled to speak. “I was on the 
steamer when he and Charles made the deal. 
Mr. McHenry certainly wanted to sell. No- 
body took any advantage of him that I'm 
aware of.” He sounded angry, though he 
*kept his voice low. 

Elizabeth apologized with an appearance 
of real concern. “But how horrid of me to 
put it like that!” she cried remorsefully. 
“Truly, you misunderstood me. Won't you 
and Pam forgive me, please? You see, I'm 
awfully fond of Uncle Bill, and I've watched 
him dying out there in San Francisco, by slow 
inches, and talking, talking always about the 
hot, dry sunshine of the desert, and of every 
little incident of his life here in the Canyon. 
I didn’t mean—I was only wishing, you 
know—oh, I just can’t bear it, if you’ve mis- 
understood me!” 

Pete spoke up, “We do understand, Eliza- 

(Continued om page 43) 
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| FANGS BARED, THE JUNGLE 
| BEASTS CROUCHED 70 SPRING! 


A true experience of CHARLES “TEX” STONE, Dallas, Texas, 
world’s foremost bunter of big game with bow and arrows 





“RETURNING FROM A HUNTING TRIP in the African bush one night,” writes 
Mr. Stone, “I stopped to re-set a heavy log trap. Putting aside the haunch of 
meat I was carrying, I lifted the deadfall. Suddenly I slipped! The log fell, 
pinning me flat! 








“THEN | HEARD A LION ROAR! It had followed the scent of the fresh meat! As 
I worked frantically to free myself, there was a stealthy rustle in the under- 
brush! I knew that death crouched in the darkness! Then I thought of my 
flashlight ... switched it on... 







“TWO ENORMOUS LIONS stood snarling at me... ready 
to spring! But the piercing beam held them at bay. Dig- 
ging frantically at the soft earth, I finally got free of the 
trap. Thanks to those dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED 
batteries, I was soon back at camp. (Signed) 
« a 
ju 


The word Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


45 girls, 7 to 17. 28th Season. 
Tuition $325. No ‘“‘extras."’ 
Address: Lucile Rogers, 
407 Lloyd Ave., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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BE A LEADER 


in setting fashions, as 
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well as in class work 


If you would like help 
with your sewing, write 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
information about a sew- 
ing center in your vicinity 
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629—For exciting doings, 
this smartly styled bolero- 
frock. The dress is short- 
sleeved, the sash unusual. 
Sizes are 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. Yardage is on envelope 


421—A one-piece play-suit 
and short, full skirt. Sizes 
12 to 20; 30 to 38. Size 
16 (34); the skirt, 35% 
yds. 35” material; play- 
suit, 334 yds. 35” material 


599—Classic as your Latin 
lesson is this trim princess 
coat. Welt pockets, notched 
collar. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 
to 38. Size 16 (34): 33% 


yds. 54” wool 


material 


628—A jacket-dress you'll 
wear and wear—and love! 
It has a box-pleated skirt 
and the jacket has low patch 
pockets. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 
to 38. Yardage on envelope 


619—One-piece dress with 
a two-piece look. Frilling 
for a feminine touch. The 
skirt is very full. Sizes 
10 to 18; 29 to 36. Yard- 
age is on pattern envelope 





These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, may be purchased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to state size when ordering. 
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beth. I think it’s swell of you to care so 
much about your uncle. Say, why couldn’t 
we get him back here? Dad was saying only 
last night how rauch he'd love to have him 
at the ranch for as long as he'd stay. The 
desert has made marvelous cures, you know.” 

“I know,” Elizabeth said, feelingly. “You 
do understand, Pete Carewe.’’ Her upturned 
glance said plainly that he was the only one 
there who did. 

They got out of the car, not talking very 





much now, and showed Elizabeth through the 
house painstakingly. Charles and Judy were | 
in Tucson, doing the marketing, so Tim and | 
Pam had to do the honors. When the visitor | 
had seen all the shack had to offer, she made | 
polite, complimentary little ejaculations about 
everything they pointed out for her approval. | 

To Pam, at least, there seemed to have been 
a puzzling blight on the whole afternoon, 
when they were finally on the way ranchward 
again. Her beautiful Rosita Canyon had all 
too plainly failed to live up to the expecta- 
tions Elizabeth had formed of it back in San 
Francisco. Her bright glance had _ probed, 
almost furtively, every corner of the plateau, 
and though she had asked no questions, there 
was something odd and strained in her man- 
ner. 

“If Uncle Bill had only thought of suggest- 
ing that your father should rent the shack 
for the first year!” she murmured to Pam, as 
they started down the trail. She sat, half 
turned about in the front seat, her light blue 
eyes with those lovely, smoky lashes fixed on 
Pam's face questioningly. “Then, if it had 
been a—a matter of life and death for Uncle 
Bill, your father would surely have cancelled 
the lease and let him come back to die in 
peace in his old home.”’ 

Pam said, suddenly and fiercely, “Did Mr. 





McHenry really send you back here to find 
out if we'd sell the house back to him again?” | 
She flung the question directly to Elizabeth, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that she had 
disturbed the latter's easy assurance. 

“Oh, I'm not speaking for Uncle Bill,” 
Elizabeth said hastily. “I came here to—to 
arrange some business, as I wrote you. This 
idea of mine about the shack is just my own 
idea. I’m terribly fond of Uncle Bill, you} 
see, and I want him to die in peace, if he| 
can. I think he’s honestly homesick. That's 
why I said what I did.” 

Pam said hesitatingly, “The shack belongs 
to me, but I can’t make any promises without 
talking to Charles. If you think Mr. McHenry 
would be happier—gain his health, perhaps, 
if he came back to his old home—well, if | 
Charles consents to selling, there’s no ques- | 
tion. We'll turn the shack over, the day your | 
uncle gets here from California.” 

They were very quiet on the drive back to 
the ranch. But after supper, when Pete had | 
turned the radio on and a swing orchestra | 
poured a flood of melody into the room, be- | 
fore they knew it they were all dancing. Mr. | 
Carewe, who loved a slow, old-fashioned 
waltz, seized Pam about the waist, and they 
stepped out laughingly. Tim made a flourish- | 
ing bow to Hilary, and swung her off after | 
the other couple, their feet executing more 
modern and intricate steps. And Pete, smil- | 
ing, turned from the radio and held out his 
hand to Elizabeth. 

“You look as if you were born to dance,” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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‘“‘Believe Me— 


| Have My Limp Days, Too!” 


Giri: ““Yes, indeed, little marionette, I know 
just how you feel—Honest I do.” 

Marionette: “Oh no you don’t. I’M only rest- 
ing. But YOU'RE jittery. And you 
look cranky besides.” 

Girl:“" You'd becranky, too, if every step you 
took was just plain uncomfortable.” 

Marionette: “Oh no I wouldn't. I'd do what 
smart scouts do—I'd get me Modess.” 

Girl: “Huh! a lot you know about sanitary 
napkins.” 

Marionette: ‘I only know what I hear. And 
I hear all the girls say Modess is soft 
as a cloud—nice and comfortable. 
And you'd better get comfortable if 
we're to put on a good show today? 

Girl: ‘Do you really think Modess would 
help? I’m so unhappy 
I'd try anything.” 

Marionette: ‘I never steered 
you wrong yet, did 
I? Go ask the nurse 
for Modess. I'll sit 
tight till you come 
back.” 


AFTER THE PERFORMANCE 


Giri: “Listen to that ap- 
plause. Boy, were we 
terrific!” 


Byres 


Marionette: “What did I tell you. You even 
look better—all smiles—and stuff.” 
“Honest, I feel swell. What's in 
Modess that makes it so wonderful?” 
Marionette:“Modess is different 'from most 
napkins. It has a filler of downy soft 
fluff that makes it extra comfortable.” 

Girl: “‘So that’s it! What else do you know 
about this downy napkin?” 

Marionette: ““Oh, I know Modess is safe, 
too. It explains why in the pamphlet 
inside the box.” 

Girl: “Yes, Yes, goon...” 

Marionette: “And I know for girls your age, 
you should buy Modess Junior— 
only 15¢ for a box of 10 napkins. And 
that’s all I know.” 


Girl: 
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A VISIT TO TUCSON 


LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN: My one ambi- 
tion for the last five months has been to write 
you and express my feeling toward THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

I particularly like the serial, The Desert 
Calling, as I recently had a trip to the West. 
My father and I stayed at Tucson, Arizona, 
and saw many of the things mentioned in the 
story. We visited San Xavier Mission, Sabino 
Canyon, Old Tucson, Palos Verde Fruit 
Ranch, and many other points. One of my 
biggest thrills was meeeting Robert Taylor in 
person at the Santa Rita Hotel in Tucson. 

I have many hobbies, some of which are: 
books, photography, and collecting miniature 
vases, menus, play programs, autographs, 
coins, lapel pins, and stones. 

I am sixteen years old and go to the Lake 
Geneva high school. I would like to become 
a dietician. I enjoy the study of foods and 
building up menus. 

Lucile E. Anderson 
AT HOME IN TUCSON 
Tucson, ARIZONA: Just a word to tell my 
favorite magazine that I am enjoying the new 
serial, The Desert Calling. It is especially in- 
teresting to me because I live in Tucson and 
can picture the desert, the mountains, and the 
sunset mentioned in the story, fog I have 
only to step out in the front yard and see 
them all. I can also understand why Hilary 
and Pete chose Sabino Canyon as one of their 
favorite picnic spots, for we go there often to 
see that beautiful place and to picnic in its 
ideal picnic grounds. 
Helen Mae Morehead 


MINIATURE GARDENS 


TuLsA, OKLAHOMA: Although I'd had the 
March issue of our wonderful magazine for 
four weeks, I had not paid much attention to 
the article, A March Miniature Garden, until 
last Sunday. A passing glance was enough 
for me—it was too bleak and windy outside 
for any gardening, miniature or otherwise. 

But it was so warm and beautiful Sunday 
afternoon that I decided to make a “bowl 
garden” for myself. In fact, I was so in- 
spired by the article that I made two. They’re 
slightly makeshift-looking, as I’m not much 
of a gardener and I could only find two kinds 
of moss, but they are rather pretty. 

One garden is in a red bakelite bowl, and 
the other is built in a blue glass one. Follow- 
ing the author's suggestion, I used sea shells 
for pools, and they're really lovely. One 
scene has a clump of little blue wild flowers 
to one side—-ou know the kind I mean, they 
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can be found in so many back yards. Both 
of the gardens have decorations of colored 
pearl aquarium chips, which make excellent 
paths when pressed into the soil. 

I think these miniature gardens are ideal 
as hobbies! They're easy to care for. A per- 
fume atomizer which I had never used (for 
want of perfume) comes in handy for a 
watering spray—and the moss thrives when 
simply kept in a cool, damp place. The gar- 
dens will keep their beauty the year round— 
no weeds to pull, no dogs to dig up the 
plants! And the nicest part is that I will be 
able to add to mv zardens from time to time, 
as I find new mosses and plants. 

So thanks a lot, AMERICAN GiRL, for an 
idea which will provide me, and many more 
girls like me, with plenty of fun! 

Kathryn Griffith 

MORE MINIATURE GARDENS 
Fort BENNING, GEORGIA: I have never en- 
joyed a magazine as much as I enjoy ours. I 
have only taken it since this last Christmas, 
but I can already see its value. One of our 
articles has won me a third prize in a hobby 
show and many compliments. It was the ar- 
ticle on miniature gardens. I have been told 
that the garden will grow better if you put 
gravel, or small stones, in the bottom of your 
container. I now have seven gardens in the 
house and several small trees planted outside 
for future use. 

I can hardly wait for the next issue to find 
out the further happenings in The Desert 
Calling. Please have more stories about 
Bushy and Lofty, Midge and Adele, and, 
above all, Dilsey, the girl who (as you put 
it) has a genius for doing the right thing at 
the wrong time. 


Anne Reid 
FAVORITE COMPOSERS 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN: I'm crazy about THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, and I say “Three cheers!” 
for it! I consider it a privilege to receive the 
magazine, and I hope girls who don't get it 
may some day have this privilege. 

I am thirteen years old, and I am a Girl 
Scout. My mother is our Scout leader. We 
are working for the Red Cross just now. Last 
year my mother and I took a trip to Florida, 
and I envy Margie Hanson of Santa Maria, 
California, who wishes for some snow. I 
think an all-summer season is wonderful. 

A Penny for Your Thoughts is swell, and 
I get a big thrill when I see a letter from a 
far-off country. I also like the Bushy and 
Lofty stories, and the Girl Scout series. But 
more styles, please! I love to look at styles, 
and I'm sure other girls do, too. 


pent 


thoughts 
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My hobbies are swimming and music. I 
have taken swimming lessons at the Y.M.C.A. 
for three years, and I have taken piano for 
four years. My favorite composers are Ruben- 
stein, Mozart, and Wagner. My favorite hob- 
by is reading, and as I am the only child in the 
family (except for a dog named Frisky), 
THE AMERICAN GIRL comes in handy. 

Marilyn Herzog 


TOO MUCH SNOW 


MAGNOLIA, Iowa: My only regret in taking 
THE AMERICAN GiRL is the fact that I cannot 
be a Girl Scout myself. We don’t have a Girl 
Scout organization in our town. 

I have just finished reading Charlotte Russe 
for Midge and The Desert Calling. 1 like 
both of them about the best I’ve ever liked 
any stories. 

I've been planning to write to you for a 
long time, but I never got around to it. What 
inspired me to do it now was the letter from 
Margie Hanson, stating that she yearned for 
snow. Well, I don’t! I’ve had so much snow 
I'm sick of it! 

Dorothy Kupke 


AN INTERESTING EXPEDITION 


RALEIGH, NorTH CAROLINA: I am a member 
of Girl Scout Troop 17 of West Raleigh, 
North Carolina. There are sixteen members 
in our troop; of these, six are First Class. 
One Saturday we took a trip to some in- 
teresting places in Raleigh. We visited the 
Capitol, which is about a hundred and one 
years old, our Governor (Governor Grough- 
ton), and the Governor's mansion. The Hall 
of History is full of interesting things such 
as old Confederate money, Confederate uni- 
forms, letters which have old or rare stamps, 
and the miniature models of the first airplane, 
covered wagon, and stagecoach, and a train 
engine of real size. 
Marjorie Caveness 


WRITING STORIES 


DEDHAM, MAssACHUSETTS: I think our 
magazine is just swell. I adore Bushy and 
Lofty, and Midge is certainly a typical Ameri- 
can girl. 

Yesterday my father came home with twin 
bunnies. They are buff colored, and they 
bring our total of pets up to six. I like pets, 
and when I grow up I want to write a book 
about them. Another hobby of mine, besides 
pets, is writing stories. Every time my AMERI- 
CAN GIRL comes I compare my latest story 
with one of those in THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
finding out what is lacking in my story. 

Jane Monahan 
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he told her, and then flushed, because he 
wasn't used to making pretty speeches. 

Elizabeth looked up at him with that 
charming blush she could summon so readily. 
“You dance divinely yourself, you know,” she | 
told him presently, fluttering her long lashes. 
“I think I love dancing more than anything 
else in the world. I've studied ballet, out in 
California, and I had an offer to team up with 
a man I met at the ballet school, to put on a | 
floor show at a new night club in San Fran- 
cisco. But Mother wouldn't hear of it.” 

Pete looked grave. “Do you know, Eliza- 
beth, I think your mother was right,” he said. 

Elizabeth's eyebrows drew together. She 
didn’t look quite so lovely and appealing, 
somehow, when she frowned, but Pete only 
saw that she was not pleased with his remark, | 
and wondered miserably why he had spoken. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I shouldn't 
have said anything. But you're so young and 
—sweet—I hated to think of your taking a 
job in a place like a night club.” 

“Oh, don’t be stuffy!" Elizabeth said scorn- | 
fully. “What do you know of night clubs | 





anyhow, out here on the desert?” But she 
softened her angry speech just at the end, by 
giving him a funny little grin that made the 
words unimportant. 

Pete had the sense not to prolong the 
argument, and just then Tim came over and 
cut in on him. Pete put his arm about Pam, 
and Hilary moved over to stand by the radio, 
looking on. Mr. Carewe, puffing a little, 
lighted his usual after-supper cigar and sat 
down to read the evening paper. 

The constraint of the afternoon had en- 
tirely vanished. Pam and Hilary good- 
naturedly took turns at sitting out, and let 
Elizabeth dance straight through the evening, | 
first with one boy and then the other. 

About ten o'clock, Mrs. Carewe brought in | 
a layer cake and a pitcher of cold fruit punch, | 
and they gathered about the center table, and | 
talked and laughed and munched luxuriously. | 

“I've a new Indian rug to show you,” Mr. | 
Carewe announced unexpectedly. Collecting 
fine examples of Indian crafts—silver work, | 
pottery, and especially weaving—had long | 
been an ardent hobby of his, and Pam and 
Tim looked up, interested. He went out of 
the room, and was gone for several minutes. | 
When he returned he was dragging a big, | 
colorful bundle behind him, and Tim and 
Pete rushed to help him spread it out. 

It proved to be a huge Navajo rug, with 
a soft gray background; the pattern showed 
strange figures of symbolic design in crude 
yet clear, bright colors—red, yellow, green, 
and a deep, royal blue. 

“Isn't that a beauty!" Pam ejaculated. Her 
work with Fingers-that-Make-Alive _ had | 
aroused her interest in all phases of Indian | 
art, and even the veriest novice could have | 
seen that here was a thing of strange, savage | 
beauty and exquisite workmanship. 

“This,” Mr. Carewe observed, surveying 
his property with keen satisfaction, “is a 
ceremonial rug, children. And it’s the largest | 
and most beautiful one I have come across in | 





my years of experience with this type of rug- | = 


weaving.” 
“What is a ceremonial rug, please?” Eliza- | 
beth asked, smiling at him charmingly. 
Mr. Carewe was well versed in his subject, 
and he enjoyed talking to an appreciative | 
audience. “The Navajos,” he began, “‘as | 
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and have more 
fun as you paddle 
through Indian 
pleasures. Hunt and fish, and set up 
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Winding rivers and lonely lakes in- 
vite you to sport and adventure. An 
Old Town Canoe brings you years of 
pleasure. It costs very little to own one. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 
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some—perhaps all—of you know, are the 
finest weavers, silver workers, and potters of 
any of our aboriginal tribes. And even among 
the Navajos, these various crafts are handed 
down in certain families—one family will run 
to rug-making, another to pottery, and so on. 
The women are the weavers, always, and they 
start their training as young as three or four 
years of age.” He paused, and glanced at 
their intent faces. “These ceremonial rugs,” 
he resumed, “are made for some important 
ceremony in the tribe—perhaps the marriage 
of a chief, or the birth of his son, or a 
funeral. And the size of the rug depends 
somewhat on the importance of the person 
involved. The pattern is laid out by the 
medicine man—with perhaps an assistant or 
two. They make the pattern with different 
colored sands taken from the desert. Even 
the design for this rug, intricate as it seems, 
was first conceived and carried out with col- 
ored sands.” 

Pam gave a surprised exclamation, and 
bent over the great rug, to study it with still 
more respect. Sand—that was a new kind of 
painting. 

“When the design is finished,” Mr. 
Carewe continued, ‘the ceremony, whatever 
it may be, is held over this sand pattern. The 
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next morning, at sunrise, two of the best 
women weavers in the tribe are called in to 
study the design. They sit there all day from 
sunrise to sunset, not eating, scarcely moving, 
just looking—and memorizing every color 
and line and grouping till it’s photographed 
indelibly on their trained minds. At sunset 
the medicine man returns and, with a broom 
of hawks’ feathers, sweeps the design away. 

“The women retire to the hogan, or tepee, 
as you may choose to call it, where they work, 
and begin to weave the rug from memory. It 
took them six months to complete this par- 
ticular one, but you can rest assured it's 
exact, thread for thread, with the sand design 
they studied.” 

“But that’s marvelous!"” Pam breathed. 

They rolled up the ceremonial rug with 
respectful care, and Pete and his father car- 
ried it back to its storage place. Tim fol- 
lowed to see it put away, and the three girls 
went upstairs to bed. 

“But there’s beauty for your dreamin’,’” 
Pam murmured to Hilary as they parted at 
her door. She waved in friendly fashion at 
Elizabeth standing across the hall, her hand 
on her own door. 

“I hope you'll sleep soundly your first 
night in Arizona,” she said. ‘Hilary, that rug 


Are you PLANNING # be aCAMP COUNSELOR? 


counselors are often employed to help with 
them. Some of these are nature, campcraft, 
dramatics, music, arts and crafts. The first re- 
quirement of the specialist may be that she 
know her skill, but it is far more important 
to most directors that their special counselors 
should know how to work well with people, 
both children and adults. If the specialist 
has this latter qualification, she can fit her 
specialty into the general camp life. The old- 
style arts and crafts counselor may have 
marked her achievement by the number of 
campers who crowded into the workshop for 
her classes, and the exhibition value of the 
things they produced, but to-day’s arts and 
crafts counselor sees things differently. She 
goes on a hike with one unit and helps them 
dig clay for pottery; she sits around an early 
campfire with another group and helps the 
girls learn to sketch; and she is always on 
hand to help with scenery for a play or shad- 
owgraphs for a campfire. She keeps her 
eyes open for opportunities where her special 
skill can contribute to the general camp pro- 
gram, and she doesn't like being cataloged 
as “Mrs. Arts’ncrafts.” 

Even the camp nurse and dietitian, who 
used to reign in little private realms of their 
own, are more and more becoming camp 
people. Although the first requirement for 
these jobs is expert training in their special 
subjects, the nurse who has grown up in 
camping, or the dietitian who has had ex- 
perience in outdoor cooking, are the ones 
most sought after by directors. 

The business manager's job is for those 
people especially trained or skilled in book- 
keeping and office work, and who are ac- 
curate, have capacity for detail, and ability 
to meet and deal with all kinds of people. 

The director’s job begins far back before 
the opening of camp. She helps to make the 
broad general plans for the camp and she, 
with her camp committee if there is one, de- 
fines what her particular camp is expected to 
do for the girls who attend it. She admin- 
isters the income and expense through the 
budget, has a large share in selection and 
training of staff, and keeps in touch with all 


phases of the camp program. Before you are 
ready to become a camp director, you must 
have a background both of training and ex- 
perience in camping. In Girl Scout camps, 
the director should take a camp directors’ 
course in a Girl Scout National Training 
School. Twenty-five is the minimum age for 
Girl Scout camp directors. 


N ADDITION to the special requirements 

for each job, all camp counselors are ex- 
pected to know how to get along well with 
other adults and with children, as we have 
said. Camp life is intimate and often stren- 
uous, and the person who is too interested in 
having things her own way, or whose feel- 
ings are too easily injured, has a difficult 
time of it. 

Every survey of the requirements for any 
job mentions the need for a sense of humor, 
and camp jobs are in that way like all others. 
Five days of rain look very different through 
the eyes of a camp counselor, responsible for 
the health and happiness of others, than they 
do to a camper looking for fun and adven- 
ture. Tents do sometimes come loose from 
their moorings in the middle of the night, 
and sometimes a well-meaning camper wll 
knock over the stew, just as a hungry horde 
is sitting down to eat at the end of a long 
hike. It is on such occasions that every camp 
counselor needs a sense of humor tucked in 
the very top of her duffel of intangibles. 

Many years ago, when a group of young 
pioneers were discovering for themselves 
what pioneering meant, the counselor said, 
“The first rule of a pioneer is adaptability.” 
Three days later they tested this rule when a 
northeaster changed the overnight hike plans 
abruptly. Every camp counselor is, in a way, 
a pioneer, and adaptability is a necessary part 
of her equipment. 

The counselor must also be interested in 
all activities. Even if she is the best diver in 
camp and on her way to the waterfront for a 
swim, or as arts and crafts specialist is eager 
to see every girl in camp have the thrill of 
creating something out of clay, she must also 
be willing to stop with a group of Brownies 
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is somebody’s dream of beauty, isn’t it? 
Won't it be thrilling for you all actually to 
live with it? It's a kind of nice notion, 
don’t you think, living with somebody's 
dream made into gorgeous colors—even if 
the dream did belong to a poor, ignorant, red 
savage?” 

“Yes, I do,” Hilary said earnestly. ‘But 
there can be all sorts of beauty and dreams, 
Pam. Why, to me, every acre we reclaim 
from the desert on this ranch is another dream 
coming true. And every time I make up a 
song—that's still another kind.” 

“Hm-um,” Pam nodded, thinking it out 
further, aloud. “And every time anybody 
does a job well—any kind of a job—a doctor 
curing somebody, an artist painting a picture, 
or an author, like Charles, writing a book 
that people get pleasure out of reading—or 
even a business man earning a living for his 
family—why, they're all dreams-come-alive, 
too.” 

Elizabeth, who had listened with mounting 
astonishment to this conversation, suddenly 
went into her room and closed the door 
rather sharply. It may, or may not have been 
intended as an expression of her opinion con- 
cerning the stuff of which dreams are made. 

(To be continued) 
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to watch a turtle make his slow progress 
across the path. The counselor's job is people 
more than skills, and she must often sub- 
ordinate her skill for the sake of other more 
immediate interests. 

Underneath these other qualifications, as a 
sort of background on which they are set, is 
one more: A camp counselor must know 
how to camp. She must know how to live in 
a tent, to take care of canvas and ropes in 
wind and rain and sun. She must be able to 
“live in a suitcase,’’ to supplement the simple 
tent equipment with gadgets of her own mak- 
ing. She must be able to build a fire and 
cook out of doors. She must know how to 
keep warm and dry on wet days. She must 
know the things that live and grow in her 
camp environment—both the friends and the 
enemies. More than that, she must have a 
sincere enjoyment of these things and be able 
to transfer her sense of enjoyment to other 
people. 

To prepare yourself for a camp job, some 
of the following might be done: Widen your 
own scope of interests, skills, and hobbies. 
If you have a hobby that is a very real inter- 
est, and you have in mind preparation for a 
specialist's job, concentrate on learning more 
about it. Take courses in it, visit groups that 
specialize in it, read about it, practice it. One 
tip might help you on the way: If you have 
a beginning background in good campcraft, 
or pioneering, or nature lore, develop that 
one. Campcraft and nature counselors are al- 
ways at a premium. When you go to college, 
take courses that help you to know more 
about people, such as psychology, sociology, 
and education—and participate in outdoor 
and group activities on the campus. 

As for special camp training, every year 
more and more courses are offered in it, all 
over the country, because camping is growing 
so fast and people are becoming more aware 
of its values. Many colleges offer camping 
courses to their students. Local councils of 
social agencies, or their camp sections, offer 
two or three day institutes on camping, as do 
such organizations as the American Camping 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Unfinished job 


AUNT: Well, Tom- 
my dear, I suppose 
you're glad _ school's 
over. Just what did 
they teach you this 
year? 

Tommy: Not much; 
I have to go back next 
year.—Sent by F. JEAN 
JoHNSON, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, 


Dormant 


RicH ALUMNus: I 
want to do something 
for my college, Pro- 
What would 
you suggest? I would 
like something along 
the lines of the stud- 
ies I excelled in. 

PROFESSOR: That's 
fine! In my _ classes 
you slept most of the 
time—so why not en- 


fessor. 











Dangerous Locality 


LitTLE Boy: Do I have to go to the 
country ? 
MOTHER: Why, yes, Sonny. Don't 


| you want to go? 


LitTLE Boy: No. They have thrash- 
ing machines there—Sent by ANN 
CroucH, Watsonville, California. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 


address. A book will be awarded to every 


| girl whose joke is published in this space. | 





Long Winded 


A graduate of Yale 
University was to 
make a speech, so he 
decided to take a sub- 
ject for each letter 
in the word “Yale,” 
and talk about it. For 
“Y” he took “youth’’ 
and talked on that for 
twenty or thirty min- 
utes ; 
choose “accuracy” 
talked on 
thirty or forty min- 
utes; he chose “‘loyal- 
y” for “L” and efh- 
ciency for “E,”” and 
talked on those at 
great length. When 
he had finished he 
asked a friend, “How 
did you like my 
speech?” 

“Excellent!” = was 
the reply. “But I'm 
glad you didn’t grad- 


for “A” he| 
and | 
that for | 
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latest Schwinn-Built models, in free “Movie 
Cyclorama.” Send postcard or coupon. 
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native crinkle fabric that 
never needs ironing. Tokes 
lots of wear and gives you 
comfort and pretty op- 
pearance. You'll want sev- 
eral for your broomstick 
skirt, your slacks and shorts. 
Red, blue, aqua, maize, 
rose, saddle, white. $46@ 
Sizes 32 to 40. 

Matching or contrasting 
skirt or shorts $1.00 each. 
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EATHERCRAFT 


For Summer Hobbycraft 


this sum- 
born moc- 


BUCKMASTER, Jamestown, New York. 


In the Garden 
One little rose said to another little rose, 


“Hiya, Bud!"—Sent by Betty ANN CON- 
DRON, Springdale, Pennsylvania. 


Insult 





Slowing Down 


“Is Millie as pretty as she was ten years 
ago?” 

“Yes, but it takes her longer to be it.”— 
Sent by BARBARA CRISWELL, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





A man was walking by a stream, a jug in 
his hand. As he went by, he heard an old 
bullfrog croaking hoarsely, “Jug-o’-rum, jug- 
o’-rum!" 

Mistaking it for a human voice, he turned 
around and said indignantly, “You're wrong, \ | 
it’s cider.” —Sent by Dotores HERTH, Rock- 
ville, Connecticut. 
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Kindred Souls 


FRIEND: How did you make out with your Make your own moccasins for cam 


mer (white, brown, etc.) with an 


‘ . ° » ‘ P casin kit .". . includes materials and instruc- 
SMALL Boy (to policeman ) : There's a school exams? tions. Many other outdoor and campcraft proj- 
Boy: Oh, just like Napoleon. ects are shown in new Osborn Catalog. Write 


train being held up! 


today for this FREE catalog, 
POLICEMAN: Where? 


. ? 
FRIEND: What do you mean? OSBORN BROS., 223 AG Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














SMALL Boy (preparing to run): Round Boy: I went down in history.—Sent by 
the corner—at a wedding!—Sent by MARY VIRGINIA WILLIAMSON, Biltmore, North 
ELLEN QUINLIN, Chicago, Illinois. Carolina. Say you saw it in “THE AMERICAN GIRL” 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE 
YOUR HOBBY by OSBORNE B. BOND 


ANY collectors of United States 
M posses stamps are considerably in- 

terested in the new series of postal 
savings stamps which were issued at all 
post offices throughout the nation on May 
first to raise money for our national defense 
effort. There are five stamps in the series: the 
ten-cent denomination is printed in red, the 
twenty-five cent in green, the fifty cent in 
blue, the one dollar in gray, and the five dol- 
lar denomination in brown. These stamps 
properly belong in any stamp collection, al- 
though the primary purpose in issuing them 
is to aid the sale of National Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

Small stamp albums, supplied by the Trea- 
sury Department, are being furnished to pur- 
chasers of the postal savings stamps, and 
when the value of the stamps reaches eighteen 
dollars and seventy-five cents, the album can 
be turned back to the post office and the own- 
er will receive in exchange a Defense Bond 
which will be worth twenty-five dollars in ten 
years’ time. 

Each stamp contains a reproduction of a 
picture of the “Minute Man” carrying a 
musket and attired in hunting clothes. The 
stamps carry the legend ‘America on Guard” 
and below this the denomination designation. 
At the bottom appear the words: “U. S. Postal 
Savings.”” Underneath, in very small nu- 
merals, is the date: “1941.” (A reproduction 
of this stamp appears above.) 

Two new postage stamps and a series of 
official stamps have been issued for the Bo- 
hemia and Moravia provinces of Czechoslo- 
vakia, now under the control of Germany. 
The postage values are fifty Aaleru dark green, 
of the Linden-leaves type, and two koruna 
dark green, the design of which shows a 
medieval building of Pardubice, a small in- 
dustrial city east of Prague. 

The official stamps have as their design a 
central numeral surrounded by a wreath and, 
in the four corners, the letters “D-M-S-Z.” 
These are reported to stand for Deutsches 
Military Service, with the “Z” as yet unac- 
counted for. The values are thirty haleru 
bistre-brown, forty haleru dark blue, fifty 
haleru light blue, sixty haleru dark green, 
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eighty haleru red-orange, one koruna brown, 
one-and-twenty koruna deep red, one-and-fifty 
koruna dark red-violet, two koruna bright 
blue, three koruna olive, four koruna violet, 
and five koruna yellow. 

China has issued a set of twelve new post- 
age stamps which have been produced by the 
American Bank Note Company in New York. 
The stamps have been designed very simply 
with a portrait of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in the central panel, and the Sun badge 
of the Republic in a circle above the portrait. 
The values are one-half cent brown-gray, one 
cent orange, five cent yellow-green, eight cent 
red-orange, ten cent emerald, seventeen cent 
olive-green, twenty-five cent red-violet, thirty 
cent red, fifty cent deep blue, one dollar 
brown and black, two dollar blue and black, 
and five dollar red and black. 

And from Japan, there comes a new series 
of National Parks commemoratives. There 
are eight stamps in the series and, since there 
are two values in each color, it is likely that 
two different Park sets have been combined 
into one. As is usual with Japanese stamps, 
the scenes are very beautiful and the work- 
manship excellent. We are without any off- 
cial word from Tokyo as to the locations of 
the Parks that have been pictured, but the 
values are two sen brown, four sen green, ten 
sen deep carmine-rose, and twenty sen deep 
ultramarine. The denominations are the same 
for both sets. 








WHEN ORDERING 
STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to 
write your name and address 
clearly, and to give your FULL 
NAME and COMPLETE ADDRESS. 
The stamp dealer will do his best 
to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and 
address are given in your order. 














What are “APPROVALS”? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the receiver of “Approvals” 
sent by advertisers is that the stamps must be 
paid for, or returned promptly and in good 
condition. 


The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city and state, and 
the invoice number. 
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Are You PLANNING #0 be a CAMP COUNSELOR? | 
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Association. Your own local Girl Scouts may 
offer outdoor activities courses. The national 
Girl Scout organization gives two-weeks’ 
camp counselor courses in many places over 
the country each summer. When you are ready 
for this step in your preparation for a camp 
job, write to Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City, for an announcement 
folder of its schools. All of these are open to 
adults, some with a minimum age require- 
ment of eighteen, others beginning at twenty. 

As to the compensations of a camp job, the 
intangibles are easy to identify, the tangibles 
are more variable. These are some that the 
Girl Scouts list as incentives and satisfactions: 
“Association with youth; social relation with 
congenial people; informal living; living out 
of doors; unusually good opportunity for 
learning to work with groups; increased indi- 
vidual professional and camping skills; pro- 
fessional prestige.’’ As for the tangibles, the 
pay of a camp counselor varies with the 
length of season, the size of camp, the experi- 
ence of the individual. It may be in salary, 
living expenses, training expense, travel ex- 
pense, or a combination of these. Many 
camps offer living expenses only to the inex- 
perienced young counselor, sending her away 
for a camp training course the second year, 
with salary beginning the third. 

Is it taking the subject too far to show you 


WHERE DUTY CALLS 


porch. I went up to her room. She was 
packing her things into her suitcases. 

“Miss Hattie!” I exclaimed. “Are you 
leaving us? Has anything happened?” 

“Sit down, my dear, and let me explain,” 
she said, panting slightly from the exertion 
of packing. “I had a letter this morning from 
a dear friend in Louisville. She has lost her 
husband recently. It’s very sad—I feel for 
her.” Her eyes filled with tears. “She wants 
me to go with her to her cottage in the 
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ankle. Slim helped him home. I called the 
doctor and he strapped Stan's foot. There are 
no bones broken, but it’s a bad sprain. Poor 
Stan, he'll have to stay quiet for a couple of 
weeks, and you know what that'll mean to 
him. I "phoned your father at the office.” 

Dilsey dashed for the stairs. 

In his own big room at the back of the 
house, stretched full-length in a steamer chair, 
bandaged ankle propped on the foot rest, Stan 
presented a pathetic picture of frustration. 
His flaming hair was rumpled and a lock 
hung dejectedly over his forehead. Inaction 
was hard for Stanley. 

Dilsey flung herself on the floor beside the 
chair. “Oh, I'm so sorry, Stan. I'll do every- 
thing for you. All your chores around the 
place. I'll feed the chickens and take care of 
Sta—I mean the pig—and everything.” 

But, strange to say, this well-intentioned 
overture was ill received. Through long and 
bitter experience Stan had learned how dire 
could be the results of his sister's carelessness, 
and a burned child fears the fire. He fastened 
her with a withering glare. “Sis,” he said 
between his teeth, “you let that pig alone. 


what lies beyond the horizon of the camp 
counselor's job? The job in itself has much | 
to offer in satisfaction and enjoyment, but it | 
also opens up avenues for further “ret 
Although many people who have their sum- | 
mers free continue year after year in camp | 
jobs, some becoming directors with camps of 
their own, others, because of the careers they 
choose, have only a few years when they 
can be in camp. Whichever class you may | 
fall into, camp has more to offer you than | 
just your summer experience. The hobbies | 
found, or developed, in camp may lead to 
lifetime interests, and in some cases, voca- | 
tions. On the other hand, many students in 
home economics find an excellent practice | 
field in serving as food counselors in camp, 
many students preparing for teaching jobs | 
are helped over the first rough bumps as as- | 
sistant counselors. In fact, many teachers 
with years of experience turn to camp coun- 
seling in order to get a fresh point of view 
on work with young people. But perhaps the 
career for which camp counseling best fits 
you is having a home and a family, for even 
the most primitive of camps is an experience | 
in homemaking and in working with children. | 

Whatever your career may be, there are | 
certain responsibilities of citizenship that will 
fall to each of you—sharing in government in | 
small or large ways, volunteering your serv- 
ices in community projects, or leadership of 
younger people—and you'll find that camping 
provides citizenship training of lasting value. 
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North Carolina mountains for a month. I 
feel I cannot refuse. I must do my part to | 
help her forget.” She folded the pale blue | 
negligee. 
“Well,” I said, “Mother is going to be | 
disappointed when she finds out you have | 
gone.” 
“Dear, dear Mary!” murmured Miss Hat- 
tie, wiping her eyes. “Tell her I’m sorry I 
had to leave. But she will understand. She 
knows I have to go where duty calls.” 


MADE in MARTINSTOWN 


It’s bad enough to be planted here like a cab- 
bage without having you messing into things. 
First thing you know, you'll be fooling 
around—and he'll be out. Dad's sent for old 
Gilhooly to do the chores. You leave the 
pig to him.” 

All the world seemed out of joint to Dil- 
sey as she crept disconsolately down the stairs 
and out of doors. But the fresh air revived 
her spirits somewhat, and she sauntered down 
to the back of the place, not to tamper with 
the pig, of course—Stan had forbidden that— 
but just to see how the unwelcome little 
boarder was getting along. 

Stanley M. heard her coming and, in his 
piggish brain associating the approach of hu- 
man footsteps with food, he forced his nose 
between the confining bars and squealed and 
snuffled, 

Rising on the toes of her white pumps, 
Dilsey peered over the top of the enclosure. 
“Phew!” She turned up her nose. “Why do 
they always feed pigs sour milk?” But as 
she looked, she relented. “Of course, it’s hor- 
rid to keep him and I hate it, but no one 
could say that he isn’t cute. Look at that 
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little tail. Hello! Hello!” She flirted her 
handkerchief above the upward-pointing 
snout. 

Stan had left an old basket on the ground 
near by, with a few of last season’s turnips in 
it. They were small and withered, it is true, 
but pigs are not fastidious. Dilsey pounced 
upon them and, selecting the biggest aperture 
between the boards, fed the prisoner. The 
little porker was more than willing. He 
thrust out his nose and munched and 
munched, grunting satisfaction. 

But with the last of the supply, Dilsey be- 
gan to tease him. She held the coveted tidbit 
just beyond his reach and waved it tantaliz- 
ingly. “Come and get it! Come and get it!” 

Stanley M tried to obey. His snout strained 
more and more desperately between the 
boards until half of his head was in view. 
As she drew her hand still farther away, he 
made his final effort. Suddenly he gave an 
agonized squeal of surprise and fright, for 
one of his cheek bones had slipped over the 
edge of the bar. His head was caught as 
though in a vise and he couldn't pull it back. 
For the next few moments, Dilsey’s frantic 
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thoughts repeated, over and over, the question 
propounded in an old conundrum, “What 
makes more noise than a pig under a gate?” 
Seizing the screaming porker by the snout 
she tried by main force to push his head back 
out of the trap. But all in vain. “Oink, 
oink,” wailed Stanley M., resisting her with 
amazing strength, “Oink-k-k!”’ In panic her 
eyes searched the windows of Stan’s room 
above the tops of the apple trees. Her fright 
was so great that she almost forgot to glance 
across the fence toward Mrs. Wilmer’s lace 
curtains. 

Her efforts proving’ fruitless, she rushed 
around to the little door that Stan had made 
and dashed into the pigpen for a rear attack. 
With one hand grasping the skin at the back 
of the little fellow’s neck and the other forc- 
ing the bars apart, she managed at last to 
jerk him loose. 

But her relief was of short duration. 
Worse was yet to follow—for in her haste 
she had left the door of the pigpen open. 
As if he had been greased, Stanley M. slipped 
from her trembling fingers, shied around her 
in a half circle, and bolted for freedom. 

Dilsey stared after him aghast. Over the 
top of the pen she could see him, a black 
and white streak, disappearing toward the 
front of the place. And all at once he seemed 
to lose his identity as a pig. It was college 
books and spending money that were flashing 
away out of sight between the trunks of the 
apple trees. She tore out of the enclosure and 
gave chase. 

Old Gilhooly, who for a lifetime had made 
his bread and butter as neighborhood handy- 
man, had already arrived. He was oiling the 
lawn-mower, squatting on the grass on the 
wide front lawn. Stanley M., blinded by 
fright and frenzied to escape, pitched di- 
rectly for him. The old fellow sprang to his 
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sounded the chord, her mind was busy. She 
did not hear Mr. Arlin call out the next num- 
ber. 

“Is it forty-one or two?” she stammered 
as Elizabeth opened the book and pressed it 
flat against the music rack. 

“Forty-two. Why? You look so funny.” 

“Everybody ready?” boomed Mr. Arlin. 
“Ready, Molly?” 

But Molly was not ready. Her sharp ears, 
listening for another movement from behind 
the organ, caught a new sound. It came 
from outside. It was dull, distant beating of 
hoofs. The posse. Oh, what was she going 
to do? Those sleeping children at the cur- 
tained end of the room. Those women. And 
Mr. Arlin was looking at her. Everybody was 
looking at her. Steve, sitting almost at her 
feet, was looking at her. 

Desperately she tried to think of some- 
thing to do. Soon other ears would catch the 
sound of those hurrying hoofs. She sounded 
a chord, a low, threatening, minor one, the 
danger signal as Steve had played it that 
morning. 

She glanced at Steve, to see if he under- 
stood. He followed her glance to the wall 
back of the organ, then up to the place where 
the gun had hung. She motioned him, with 
an almost imperceptible shake of her head, 
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feet, spun around, and, with a rheumatic, scis- 
sorslike step, leaped backward over the lawn- 
mower. “Glory be to God!” he ejaculated. 

The piglet’s haunches were stout and his 
legs were short—and Dilsey was long and 
thin and agile. When he ricocheted through 
the open front gate, she was not far behind. 
He turned down past old Mrs. Wilmer’s 
fence. 

As luck would have it, lounging grace- 
fully over the pickets as the pair careered 
into view, was Mrs. Wilmer’s elegant grand- 
son. Immaculate in white trousers and a 
belted jacket of brown corduroy, he made a 
stunning picture. But Dilsey did not hesitate. 
Although she was flattened with humiliation 
over her predicament, a more real feeling, the 
thought of Stan’s justifiable wrath, drove 
her on. 

Perry opened his mouth in blank astonish- 
ment, then burst into loud laughter. His 
voice had a high, flat quality. “Ha, ha, ha,” 
he shouted, “this is too much!’ Stretching 
across the fence he clapped his hands in front 
of Stanley M.'s snout, a gesture which in- 
creased the little pig’s panic and speed. “My 
kingdom for a candid camera! Go it, Miss 
Martinstown,” he applauded loudly, “but I'll 
put my money on the piggy-wig’s nose.” 

Dilsey was furious. Her rosy build-up of 
her hero in a moment crumbled to dust. 
“Horrid thing,’’ she half sobbed to herself. 
“He could have headed Stanley M. off.” But 
the next moment she repented, for she heard 
Perry running behind her. After all, he liked 
her well enough to come to her rescue. 

She cornered Stanley M. in a jog of the 
next fence which was cut-in to accommodate 
the spreading roots of a huge elm. He 
screamed as if he were being murdered when 
she cast herself bodily upon him, but she 
clutched his hind legs and held on. Rising, 


SAY IT WITH MUSIC 


to silence. He rose quickly, and turned 
toward the door. 

Then Molly started to play number forty- 
two. Everybody sang lustily. Surely Steve 
would realize the danger of trying to rout the 
outlaw out of the house by force, she thought. 
If only he could meet the posse and turn 
them back! That would avert the tragedy 
that must surely follow if some one should 
discover Wannick behind the organ. 

Her heart sank as the sound of the hoof- 
beats came nearer between the verse and the 
chorus. The notes blurred before her eyes. 
Oh, they mustn’t come! They mustn't. 

Then Steve's voice broke in upon the mu- 
sic. ‘Hey, everybody. the sheriff's posse is 
here. They've run the outlaw down into Bel- 
frey Bottoms. They want every man jack of 
you to send his family home and join up with 
the posse. Come on, hurry.” It was a trick, 
of course. 

Molly’s hands sank limply to her sides. 
Somehow she managed to get to her feet. 
There was a great scrambling for children and 
horses and guns. She knew Steve had ex- 
plained to her father, for Mr. Blake called 
loudly from outside, “Come, Mother, come 
Molly! Blow out the lights and go along 
over to the Arlins’ for the night.” 

Molly found herself on the seat of the 
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she bolstered him against her knee, head 
down, and turned around in triumph to face 
Perry. But instead she found herself looking 
straight into the troubled brown eyes of Slim 
Oliver. 

“Give him to me quick, Dill,’ Slim panted, 
reaching out. “Your dress! It’s all mud.” 
Wrapping a long arm around the little pig's 
fat middle, he hitched him up on his hip and 
stifled his squeals with strong, slender fingers 
about his muzzle. 

“Oh, Slim, that’s good of you,” Dilsey 
breathed. A warm feeling crept into her 
heart. “But I thought you were Perry.” 

“Thank you most to death,’ Slim said 
bitterly. 

Dilsey eyed him anxiously. “You're over 
being mad at me now, aren’t you? I’m sorry 
I was mean to you.” 

“Aw, forget it,” he reassured her gruffly, 
but the sun came out in his face. 

“I think you were right about Perry,” she 
went on. “I don't like him any more, either. 
I hate him. He /s a mollycoddle. He might 
have helped me, but all he did was to laugh 
and try to make things worse.” 

Old Gilhooly had toddled out to join the 
chase. He was brandishing a hay rake, and a 
thin, gray wisp on the front of his bald head 
was waving tremulously. He had caught Dil- 
sey’s words, and now he burst out in righteous 
anger. “And if it's old Mis’ Wilmer’s pet 
lamb you're spakin’ of, Miss Dilsey, it’s little 
enough help you or anybody else is iver goin’ 
to get out o’ the likes o’ him. Hisself an’ his 
purty looks is all he’s a-thinkin’ about. Might 
get some mud on them white pants.” He 
turned and glared belligerently toward Perry's 
mocking face, still visible above the Wilmer 
gate, and as he looked his spleen rose and 
choked him. “The dumb dude, to laugh at a 
lady when handlin’ a pig.” 
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Arlin wagon beside Steve. Her mother and 
Steve’s mother talked in hushed voices in the 
back of the wagon. In a moment the horses 
were trotting down the trail, and the house 
was lost to sight. On all sides the prairie was 
silver under the full moon. The horses’ ears 
were black spikes against a pale sky. 

Suddenly three shots rang out into the 
stillness. Steve reined in the horses. Again 
came three shots. “That's the signal! They've 
got him!"’ he cried jubilantly. “And without 
a struggle. Pike and Summers were waiting 
right outside the door, ready to pounce on 
him when he started to sneak away.” 

“But I don’t understand,” murmured Mrs. 
Arlin. 

While Steve and Molly sat and listened for 
the hoofbeats ef the returning posse, Mrs. 
Blake explained everything and added, “If it 
hadn't been for Steve understanding Molly's 
signal, this might not have turned out so 
well.” 

“You mean if it hadn't been for Molly 
remembering to play that chord, the way she 
did,” said Steve. 

“You mean if it hadn't been for the or- 
gan,” said Molly. And then she smiled. To- 
morrow she was going to have the organ 
moved flat against the wall again. After all, 
that was the best place for an organ. 
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Diving porpoises and basking mermaids will better 
their form in this Swimsuit of gleaming satin lastex 
of a delicious blue-green, with half skirt and sunback. 
8-160 Sizes 10-16...........$2.50—Sizes 36-42......... $2.75 


Or choose a Swimsuit of wool in deep spruce green, 
with skirt, sunback and bra-top. (Not illustrated.) 
SE I, | i ccniihcsccnncichiinntpticiiennsstetioniihiteahin $2.75 


This one-piece Playsuit is a honey—in green and 
white striped sanforized seersucker, it’s cool as mint 
and smart as can be. Add the zippered, flared skirt 
for trips to town. Sizes 10-20. 

8-120 Playsuit............$2.00—8-121 Skirt... $1.50 


Separate Shorts to go with a variety of shirts and 
sweaters are well-fitting of sturdy sanforized gabartex 
in pine green, with a white stripe and hip pocket. 
RG WU eiticeicceinneniplccinscanseniinncionl $1.00 


Out-shine the sun in a cool, green-and-white candy 
striped Shirt with the new open collar. In crisp per- 
cale, with short sleeves. Sizes 10-20. 8-208......$1.00 


And when the sun forgets to shine, a Cotton Cardi- 
gan, warm but light, goes over anything. In surf 
green; small, medium and large sizes. 8-265....$1.00 


Whether you dazzle ‘em on the spring- 
board or on the tennis courts, or 
pursue the lazier art of toe- 
dunking, you'll shine your bright- 

est in these playclothes made 

for summer fun. 
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AL minor wounds should re- 
ceive first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many ad- 
vantages for this purpose. 
The 2% 


tic, non-irritating, non-toxic in 


solution is antisep- 


wounds. 


Solutions keep indefinitely. 
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The color indicates the extent 
of application. 

Injuries are more promptly re- 
ported because treatment is not 
painful. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all 
minor wounds. Do not fail to call 


a physician in more serious cases. 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
It has a background of 21 years’ clinical use. 
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